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circumstances for a purely Catholic object. Some people 

CHRONICLE are asking if the act is to be interpreted as an official 


Earthquake Funds Misapplied.—The question of 
the misuse of the earthquake funds is still alive. As 
AMERICA, May 8, announced, there have been attempts 
at “Souperism” on the part of some Protestant sec- 
taries, who made use of their own funds. But now it 
comes to light that the Hungarian Earthquake Committee 
has officially constituted itself a promoter of Protest- 
antism in the afflicted regions. The Italian press has pub- 
lished a letter from the committee to the president of the 
council forwarding him “ 3,000 crowns to rebuild the 
Waldesian church and school at Messina, and 5,000 
crowns to assist other Protestant and Evangelical 
churches in Southern Italy.” These are the exact 
words of the letter signed by President Kossuth, the son 
of the great Hungarian Revolutionist who certainly never 
descended to religious proselytism. It is another ex- 
ample of Protestant methods which, in Rome as else- 
where in Italy, bring in converts of the style known in 
Asiatic countries as “ Rice Christians.” 

The present case is all the more irritating because 
Prince Cardinal Vaszary is patron, and Wekerle presi- 
dent of the Hungarian Council which sends this money 
for Protestant propaganda. Whether the committee di- 
rectly voted the money for the purpose, or merely ac- 
cepted it for transmission, it clearly went outside its 
powers in doing so. Moreover, it is a question whether 
the Italian Government would accept money under such 





anti-Catholic declaration. As far as Kossuth and 
Wekerle are concerned they are out-and-out Protestants, 
but as concerns Giolitti it is only another example of the 
opportunism which is the keynote of his whole political 
career. Doubtless the Cardinal Primate’s patronage was 
abused; but if Catholics would only realize the way all 
public charitable collections are diverted they would en- 
trust their contributions to safer hands. 


Columbus Day.—A bill has been introduced in 
Congress to make October 12 of each year a legal holi- 
day to be known as Columbus Day. Seven States, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Colorado, California, 
Montana and Illinois have thus far so honored the great 
discoverer, and it is hoped to have the national tribute 
to his memory paid at an early date. Narrow-minded 
carpers who objected at the outset of the movement that 
we are having too many holidays do not seem to be meet- 
ing with special success in this direction. There is a 
growing interest in the trans-Atlantic fad that turns back 
the clock two hours in the morning to give that additional 
day light for work, with a similar increase of the evening 
time for recreation.. It has already caught the govern- 
ment bureau employees in Washington. Lecturing be- 
fore the Brooklyn Institute the other day on “ Ideals of 
Democracy,” G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A., Fellow of 
Kings College, Cambridge, declared, with much public ap- 
proval, that “ we ought to be able to secure more leisure, 
even though the thing that most condemns us just now 
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is the little leisure and the extraordinarily bad use to 
which it is put.” 

“If people are too tired out to enjoy things that are 
worth while,” he added, “ they naturally go to see some- 
thing that will amuse them and not put further strain 
upon minds weakened by too long hours of work and af- 
fected by the jaded body.” 


Senator Depew and the Tariff.—The Senior Sena- 
tor of the Empire State injected a bit of academic novelty 
into the weary routine of the tariff debate during his 
speech this week. Having endorsed Hancock’s claim 
that tariff is a local issue and denied any pledge of down- 
ward revision on the part of the Republicans, the Senator 
declared himself opposed to an income tax. Explaining 
his position as a protectionist, Mr. Depew then discussed 
the conflicting economic theories of Alexander Hamilton 
and Robert Walker, reaching the conclusion that, save in 
Great Britain, the Hamilton theories had conquered the 
world. “ The fight to the death is now going on in the 
last citadel of Adam Smith, Richard Cobden and Robert 
Walker—the British Isles. It is a contest which I be- 
lieve must result there as everywhere else in the triumph 
of the ideas of Alexander Hamilton.” 


The Hains Sentence.—“ A substantial though by 
no means a severe punishment ” is the popular verdict re- 
garding the indeterminate sentence of from eight to six- 
teen years imprisonment imposed on Captain Peter C. 
Hains. The words spoken by Justice Garretson in im- 
posing sentence show a proiseworthy disposition regard- 
ing the appeal to the “ unwritten law” urged by Hains’ 
counsel. “ With the verdict of the jury the court is not 
disposed to disagree. The logic of it is that the killing of 
William Annis by you on August 15 last was not justified, 
and was the act of a man who was responsible therefor, 
and you must receive the penalty which the law prescribes. 
That any person may assume to be judge and executioner 
for a real or fancied wrong done to him by another, so- 
ciety cannot approve and the law does not sanction. 
Such a doctrine is abhorrent to all right-thinking men, 
and the practice of it is subversive of modern civilization. 
In this case the law of the State has been vindicated, and 
the claim to a right to mete out personal vengeance has 
been again condemned. Further comment is needless. 
The result of the trial is its own best commentary.” 


The Wirz Memorial.—A monument erected to the 
memory of Capt. Henry Wirz, at Andersonville, Ga., by 
the Daughters of the Confederacy, was unveiled May 12 
by his daughter, Mrs. Perrin, of Nashville. Father 
P. H. McMahon, of Albany, Ga., delivered the invoca- 
tion. The Stars and Stripes mingled with the Stars and 
Bars and good feeling marked all the addresses. Capt. 
Wirz, a native of Switzerland, having been disabled in the 
Confederate service, was made commandant of the Con- 
federate prison at Andersonville. He was tried by a 





military commission at Washington on charges of 
cruelty and murder, and executed November 10, 1865. 
Mr. Stovall, the principal speaker at the unveiling, said 
that the monument was erected not to perpetuate bitter- 
ness, but to vindicate the memory of a brave and innocent 
man, the vicarious victim of popular passion. When 
Capt. Wirz was appointed Commander at Andersonville, 
the blockade of Southern ports had made medicine and 
the necessaries of life contraband. The sufferings of the 
prisoners were unpreventable, and were endured by Wirz 
himself. He wrote, urged and journeyed to procure them 
food and medicine, but found it impossible. “ His trial 
was unjust. He indignantly spurned a pardon proffered 
on condition that he would incriminate President Davis 
on a charge of which both were innocent.” Gen. Grant’s 
refusal to exchange prisoners and dire necessity were re- 
sponsible for the sufferings at Andersonville. This the 
South is willing to forget, but she will not forget her 
heroes and martyrs. 

Those who knew Captain Wirz and his circum- 
stances best, maintained that he was a wronged man. 
Fathers Whelan and Hamilton, both priests of the 
highest character and frequent visitors to the Anderson- 
ville prison, declared that he did the best he could under 
the circumstances. Father Whelan received him into the 
Catholic Church while he was in command at Anderson- 
ville, and wrote three times to Secretary Stanton in his 
favor, but his appeal was unnoticed. 


Census Tinkerings.—Committees of settlement 
workers in various big cities want the director of the 
coming census to order the enumerators to make their re- 
turns of population according to “city blocks” in place 
of wards or districts as formerly. This is to give the 
uplifters and social emancipators a chance “to work 
among the poor more effectually.” The determination of 
the census director to clip fifteen per cent. off the enume- 
ration of the Catholics to oblige the Sociologist who be- 
lieves that their number should be limited to those “ who 
are entitled or privileged to participate in the ordinance 
of communion,” as noted recently in America, will be 
recalled. At this rate of procedure the Census of 1910 
will result in a thing of shreds and patches. The “ block ” 
system, too, has not an attractive sound to the public ear. 
Some irreverent critic might make a reference to the 
“blocks of five” of malodorous memory. 


Catholic Disabilities Bill.—The bill introduced by 
Mr. Wm. Redmond, M.P., in the British Parliament, il- 
lustrates how absurdly Catholics are discriminated against 
by English law eighiy years after what is called Catholic 
Emancipation. The King’s oath calls Catholics “ idol- 
aters,” and is otherwise brutally offensive. Neither the 
Lord Chancellor of England, the “ Keeper of the King’s 
Conscience ” nor the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, his rep- 
resentative, may be a Catholic, though they may belong 
to any other religion or to none. Members of Catholic 
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religious orders have no legal status in England, at least 
by statutory law. Mr. Asquith, the Premier, spoke 
favorably of Mr. Redmond’s bill which aims at removing 
these disabilities. The vote, however, by which it passed 
second reading, indicates that many Liberals abstained 
from voting and that some opposed it. A petition 
against the bill bearing 300,000 names was brought into 
the House as Mr. Redmond rose to introduce his measure. 


Ireland and the British Budget.—All classes in 
Ireland are united against those portions of the British 
Budget that bear heavily on that country. Mr. Redmond 
and Lord Dunraven are at one in their protest against the 
indirect taxation which will be twenty-three per cent. 
higher in Ireland than in England. Ireland’s tax, said 
Mr. Redmond, is chiefly on the food of her people. A 
Government Commission has established that she pays 
$12,500,000 per year beyond her due; and now that she is 
trying to rebuild her industries, Government not only 
lends her no assistance but discriminates against her in 
favor of England. Mr. Lloyd-George’s reference to Ire- 
land’s advantage in Old Age Pensions only accentuated 
the fact that the misgovernment which caused the emigra- 
tion of the young, made the proportion of the old ab- 
normally large. England and her colonies whose com- 
merce they protect should pay for the Dreadnoughts, not 
Ireland, which has been left no commerce to need pro- 
tection. The tax raises tobacco from 3d to 3% pence an 
ounce. This means, says the Dublin Leader, that “ the 
Irish workman buys in his ounce of tobacco a ha’p’orth 
of Dreadnought.” Mr. Lloyd-George held out some hope 
that Irish-raised tobacco would be protected; but the dis- 
tillers and brewers, and in consequence the producers of 
barley and rye, have no such prospects. 


German Colonies.—On April 25 German colonial 
policy celebrated its silver jubilee. On that day in 1884 
the German consul in Capetown made the official decla- 
ration that a settlement at Angra Pequeiia, started by a 
Bremen firm, was under the protection of the German 
Empire. Until then England had considered that spot 
“a part of her Cape Colony, but gave up her claims. Ger- 
many’s colonies now represent an area five times her own 
size with a population of about twelve millions. “ Our 
colonies,” says the Kdélnische Volkszeitung, “ give us 
little pleasure in return for the enormous expenses which 
they caused. We must be satisfied if our colonial of- 
ficers have at least learned something by their unfavor- 
able experiences. Indications of better times are not 
wanting. The present administration tries to make the 
colonies self-supporting. We also hope the period of 
colonial scandals has come to a close, and the absolute 
necessity of aiding missionary efforts is at last fully 
realized.” 

There are about 130 Catholic missionary stations in 
the German colonies. As a rule they are protected by the 
colonial officers, though there are cases of persecution on 





record. In German East Africa the silkworm is found 
in such numbers as to injure the crops. This will con- 
stitute a much desired source of revenue to the mother 
country. In Hanau, Germany, a company has been 
formed to develop the diamond fields which are situated 
in South West Africa. In 1890 Cecil Rhodes concluded 
a treaty with a Kaffir chief for the exploitation of dis- 
tricts in the German colony. But this transaction was 
never considered as valid by the German colonial 
authorities. At present the Government takes steps to 
prevent non-Germans from working any mines in these 
districts. A grave danger to the colonies is alcoholism. 
Dr. Ph. Kuhn, an army physician who spent many years 
in Africa, says that the negro is entirely helpless against 
the attractions of intoxicating drinks. 


The Orleans Feasts.—A most striking fact has 
been the opposition shown by freemasonry and the 
Government against all demonstrations in favor of 
Jeanne d’Arc on the occasion of her Beatification. M. 
Fabre, a Senator and a Protestant, in a very sensible and 
elaborate article in Le Temps, reproaches both free- 
masons and the Government for this conduct. Among 
the acts that provoked indignation, was the prohibition 
of any decoration of the statues of Jeanne d’Arc on the 
day of the Beatification. If flowers were placed near 
them, the police that kept watch at once removed them. 
In Domremy, the native place of the holy Maid, all houses 
were decorated and illuminated, but the little house where 
Blessed Jeanne saw the light was left unadorned and 
dark. Another act even much more resented was the 
preventing the historic traditional cortege at Orleans. 
M. Clemenceau gave peremptory orders that it should not 
take place this year, on the plea that the Orleans feasts 
this year had a particular character. The act was de- 
nounced on all sides as an outrage to patriotism. The 
merchants of Orleans in a meeting held at the Chamber 
of Commerce loudly denounced the act as a blow to the 
glory of their city, and to its municipal liberty. They re- 
solved, if it were not withdrawn, to pay no taxes. The 
municipal council the next day entered its protest. The 
Women’s Patriotic League sent representatives to the 
Prefect of Loiret to voice their indignation. Over two 
thousand Orleanese women joined them. The prefect, a 
creature of M. Clemenceau, was not to be seen. M. 
Clemenceau’s sectarianism failed. The civil, the mili- 
tary and religious authorities and the various societies re- 
sponded to the invitation issued by the city council to 
honor the celebration with their presence. 


Government Employees on Strike.—A private 
letter from President Butler of Columbia University, 
published by permission in the Sum on May 18th, 
contains some timely views on the status of Government 
employees. “In my opinion, loyalty and treason ought 
to mean the same thing in the civil service that they do 
in the military and naval services. The door to get out 
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is always open if one does not wish to serve the public 
on those terms. .. The happiness and prosperity 
of a community might be more easily wrecked by the 
paralysis of its postal and telegraph services than by a 
mutiny on shipboard. So far as my observation 
goes, events which have been taking place in France 
have produced a response from American opinion which 
is sound to the core.” 

~ The peculiarity of the French case is that the Gov- 
ernment is propped up by bureaucracy, and the civil 
servants know their power as well as the pretorians 
did in ancient Rome. Defeat of the strikers will mean 
the fall of the Government. That is Clemenceau’s real 
dilemma. 


Porto Rico’s Governor. —The Republican Party in 
Porto Rico has sent a representative to Washington to 
demand the removal of Governor Post. The governor is 
accused of Anti-Americanism and favoring the Inde- 
pendence party; and of not seeing eye to eye with the 
Protestant clergy in the Island. 


The Wreckjof the Maine.—lIn a lecture in Wash- 
ington on Sunday last, Rear Admiral Sigsbee argued 
against the raising of the Maine in Havana harbor, and 
upheld the finding of the Board of Inquiry that the 
Maine was blown up from outside. Last year Rear 
Admiral Luce wrote a letter in which he expressed the 
opinion that “ it is a duty we owe ourselves as a nation 
that the true cause of the disaster should be determined 
beyond a doubt.” Rear Admiral Chadwick would also 
desire to see the wreck raised. The prevailing opinion 
abroad seems to be that the sinking of the ship was due 
‘to an internal explosion, and AMERICA re-echoes Admiral 
Chadwick’s words: “ We can afford to say we were 
mistaken ; we cannot afford the in putation of fearing the 
truth.” 

On nautical grounds Mr. Magoon in his last report 
as Governor of Cuba urged the raising of the derelict. 
In any case the general public would welcome any new 
light which exposing the wreck might bring. 


Frauds in Examinations. —The State Education 
Department at Albany, N. Y., is actively investigating 
cases of personation in connection with Regents’ ex- 
aminations. Inspector De Groat declares he has the 
names of four professional personators, and it is as- 
serted that in two years one of them added between 
$3,000 and $4,000 to his income by this means. The 
public has a right to be safeguarded against these 
frauds. Civic honesty demands that every assistance be 
given the investigators in unmasking not only the per- 
sonators, but those who through their action have se- 
cured certificates for which they were unfitted. Un- 
qualified, ignorant professional men are as much a 
danger to the State as forged bills or impure food. 





Misleading Tariff Tables.—An evidently inspired 
statement appears in the New York Tribune of May 
19, repudiating the accuracy of a table of tariff duties on 
various imported necessities, which has recently appeared 
in the press. The document in question, though pre- 
pared in the Treasury Department, was rejected by the 
treasury experts as misleading, and rescued from the 
waste paper basket by the newspapers. 

The error of the table consists in the fact that the re- 
tail prices were taken as the basis for computing ad 
valorem duties. It is interesting, if sad, for the con- 
sumer to have it pointed out to him in cold official print 
that an article valued in the custom house at $5 very 
often retails at $10; so that very naturally tariff com- 
putations on retail prices are misleading. In the Senate 
on Monday, May 17, Senator Smoot said a German razor 
brought in at a cost of forty-nine cents was selling at 
$3. Making all allowances for difference in the cost 
of production between the United States and Germany 
this would seem to prove that more than protection is 
needed for our razors and similar industries. 


Bohemia’s Protestant Converts.—According to 
official statistics the number of apostasies from the Cath- 
olic Church in Bohemia during the year 1908 was 1,673. 
Of these, 1,266 fell away to Protestantism, 393 to Old- 
Catholicism and 14 to Judaism. The number of conver- 
sions to the Church from Protestantism was 370, from 
Old-Catholicism, 111, from Judaism, 69; in all, 550. The 
total loss of the Church in Bohemia is therefore 1,123. 
This is to a large extent the result of the Los-von-Rom 
movement. In judging these figures, however, we ought 
to bear in mind a warning of The Messenger: “ By far 
the major part of these ‘converts’ to Protestantism are 
undeveloped youths, students, dependent employees, etc. 
People were often amazed and surprised to see their 
names on the list of ‘converts’; an imprudent word 
dropped in the presence of the agitator about matters of 
Faith was enough.” Moreover the Protestants receive 
their “converts” from a population of six and a half 
million Catholics, while there are only 160,000 Protest- 
ants from whom to draw converts to Catholicism. There * 
was a conversion to Catholicism from every four hun- 
dred and fifty Protestants. If the Catholics had fallen 
away from their Church at the same rate, there would 
have been more than fourteen thousand apostasies to 
Protestantism. How careful we must be in accepting 
Protestant statistics may be seen from the following 
instance: According to the official census the increase of 
Protestantism during the last ten years is 19,400, births 
and conversions included. But the Protestants give the 
figure 19,795 fo rthe conversions alone during the same 
period, and another Protestant statistician maintains that 
the increase by births alone is 10,000. Where is he mis- 
taken? Probably not in the latter figure as that can easily 
be controlled. So the number of conversions must have 
been more than doubled in the report. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The Retirement of Prof. Haeckel 


On February 16, 1909, Ernst Haeckel, Professor of 
Zoology at the University of Jena, reached his seventy- 
fifth year, and on this occasion announced his retirement 
from public life. Shortly before, he had been compelled 
to admit, over his own signature, the existence of de- 
liberate forgeries in his scientific writings, so that his de- 
parture was attended with but little dignity and honor. 
The chief features of this episode are worthy of mention. 

Haeckel had published in 1907 a pamphlet, entitled, 
“Das Menschen-Problem,” in which representations of 
the embryos of man and of various types of apes were 
given for purposes of comparison. After carefully study- 
ing these diagrams, Dr. Arnold Brass came out with a 
counter pamphlet, “ Das Affen-Problem ” (Leipsic, 1908), 
in which he asserted that many of the diagrams were inac- 
curate and worthless, and that others had been purposely 
and deliberately falsified; that in particular, Haeckels’ 
Gibbon-embryo (plate III) was a reproduction of 
Selenka’s drawing of a Macacus-monkey-embryo, 15 or 
16 vertebrae having been omitted, and the name changed; 
also that the human embryo (same plate, after drawings 
by His), had been furnished by Haeckel with 11 vertebrae 
not occurring in the original. In proof, Brass published 
four plates, in which the original diagrams, and Haeckel’s 
distorted and forged copies appeared side by side. 

This deadly parallel made all thought of escape im- 
possible. Haeckel’s reply appeared in the Miinchner 
Allgemeine Zeitung (No. 2, of January 9, 1909), and 
contained the following admission: 

“To put an end to this unsavory dispute, I begin at 
once with the contrite confession, that a small number (6 
to 8 per cent.) of my embryo-diagrams are really for- 
geries in Dr. Brass’s sense; those namely for which the 
observed material is so incomplete or insufficient as to 
compel us to fill in and reconstruct the missing 
links by hypothesis and comparative synthesis. 

I should feel utterly condemned and annihilated by this 
admission, were it not that hundreds of the best ob- 
servers and most reputable biologists lie under the same 
charge. The great majority of all morphological, anato- 
mical, histological and embryological diagrams 

are not true to nature, but are more or less doctored, 
schematized and-reconstructed. . 

The last sentence caused a sensation. Professional 
ethics require that the word “ schematic” be always 
added to every diagram which the author has retouched 
or invented ; whereas Haeckel deliberately left his readers 
under the impression that he was using diagrams from 
nature! The zoologists of Germany were, therefore, 
compelled, much against their will, to throw Haeckel 
overboard in order to save their own honor. The fol- 





lowing statement, signed by forty-six professors rep- 
resenting twenty-five German and Austrian universities 
and scientific schools, was issued in No. 8 of the Miinch- 
ner Allgemeine Zeitung: 

“ The undersigned professors, directors of laboratories, 
tc., herewith declare that they do not approve of the 
method of ‘ schematizing ’ which Haeckel has in some in- 
stances made use of; at the same time, in the interests of 
science and professional freedom, they condemn in the 
sharpest manner the warfare waged against Haeckel by 
Brass and the members of the Kepler-Bund. They de- 
clare, moreover, that the evolutionistic idea ca1 suffer 
no detriment from some few inaccurately reproduced 
embryo-diagrams.” (Signatures follow.) 

This document depicts clearly the state of mind of 
Haeckel’s friends! The last sentence was totally super- 
fluous; the point at issue being merely, that H-eckel, in 
trying to prove a scientific problem, had presented 
forged documents as evidence. But the attack on the 
Kepler-Bund proved to be no less superfluous and ill- 
advised. This association, in some respects analogous 
to our A. A. A. S., has no religious affiliation, and pur- 
sues purely scientific purposes; among its members are 
men like Valentiner, Berberich, Reinke, Branca, whose 
reputation is international. We quote from their re- 
joinder, as reproduced in the Augsburger Post-Zeitung 
of March 23, 1909: 

We are in agreement with the Kepler- 
Bund, when it demands, that henceforth as in the past, 
German scientific research shall rest on an uncompromis- 
ing love of truth, and on the strictest personal sincerity. 

What should we say of a historian who altered 
the letters of an inscription in order to push through a 
preconceived personal opinion? MHaeckel’s want of con- 
scientiousness in popularizing scientific facts and phil- 
osophic speculations has been shown up by others be- 
sides Dr. Brass; we refer particularly to Wilh. His, who 
in 1875 exposed the arbitrary manner in which Haeckel 
modified his scientific data. To declare as unimportant 
such arbitrary mutilations of the diagrams of other 
workers as Haeckel has been convicted of, by Riitimeyer, 
His and Brass, manifests a laxity of opinion to which we 
cannot assent. 

The declaration was signed by twenty-five scientists, 
members of the Kepler-Bund, and by eleven non-mem- 
bers. Nineteen universities, botanical laboratories, etc., 
of Germany, Switzerland and Austria are represented 
by these names, including the University of Jena. 

Riitimeyer’s name, in the above statement, recalls the 
fact, that in 1868 Haeckel printed off one and the same 
diagram three times in succession, to show the marvelous 
similarity of the embryos of man, ape and dog. Riti- 
meyer called attention to this curious device, whereupon 
Haeckel conceded that he had been guilty of “a thought- 
less piece of folly.” The end of his career is therefore 
worthy of the beginning. 

Repudiation of Haeckel is now unanimous and com- 
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plete; he is discredited by the signed verdict of eighty- 
two of the foremost German authorities, forty-six of 
whom gave judgment sorely against their inclination. 
Poor Haeckel! One could almost sympathize with this 
lonely old man, as he goes out into obscurity, clad in 
dishonor. What are his reflections on considering his 
ruined life-work? A. F. FruMvetter, S.J. 


The Cost of a Decent Livelihood * 


Thai's to Pope Leo XIII, the Catholic doctrine that 
the labo. er has a moral claim to a wage that will maintain 
himself and family in reasonable comfort, is pretty gener- 
ally known and accepted. How far is it realized in the 
actual rates of remuneration? To answer this question 
we must know, first, the money cost of a decent livelihood 
in any place, and, second, the wages paid to the various 
groups of workers. Of these underlying questions, the 
first is by far the more difficult. 

In 1890 and 1891, the U. S. Bureau of Labor in- 
vestigated the cost of living among several thousand 
families in the coal, iron, steel, textile and glass in- 
dustries, and found that the average annual expenditure 
for all purposes varied from $390.93 per family in the 
iron ore industry, to $769.06 among the glass workers. 
While the average amounts and kinds of food, clothing, 
shelter and other essentials of living obtained by the dif- 
ferent groups, were reported with considerable minute- 
ness, no attempt was made to state which, if any, of the 
groups were actually enabled to live in conditions of 
normal health and comfort. The work of the Bureau 
was merely positive and descriptive. It left to others the 
task of determining whether the planes of living that it 
described were above, at or below any ideal or normal 
standard. The same methods and the same limitations 
characterize the Bureau’s investigation and report, which 
was published in 1903, concerning the cost of living of 
more than 25,000 families. 

Various individuals had, however, made the attempt 
to define the minimum cost of a normal or decent liveli- 
hood. John Mitchell placed it at $600 per year for the 
average family in cities of between 5,000 and 100,000 in- 
habitants; Dr. E. T. Devine gave the same estimate for 
New York City. Both estimates seem to have been based 
upon general knowledge and observation, rather than 
upon any detailed study of the essentials of living and 
the cost of each essential in a large number of cases. 
Using the results of the Labor Bureau investigations of 
1890 and 1891 as his principal justification, the author of 
“A Living Wage ” declared that a family of six or seven 
could not live decently in any city of the United States 
for less than $600 a year, and that this amount would not 
suffice in some of the larger cities. Although this esti- 
mate was not disputed by anyone who studied its basis, 





*The Standard of Living Among Workingmen’s Families in 
New York City, by R. C. Cuaptn. New York Charities Pub- 
lication Committee. Vol. I, pp. XI, 372. $2.00. 





the basis itself was not sufficiently specific. After a 
somewhat brief investigation, several groups of social 
workers placed the minimum cost for a family of five at 
$950 in New York City, $900 in Chicago, and $750 in 
Baltimore. This was in 1906. About the same time 
Mrs. Louise B. More made an exhaustive study of 200 
families in Manhattan, and published the results in a 
volume of 280 pages, entitled, ‘“‘ Wage-Earners’ Budgets.” 
Her conclusion was that to live decently and make ade- 
quate provision for the future, a family of average size 
required from $800 to $900 per year. Comparing the 
results of her investigation with those obtained from all 
previous investigations, both in America and Europe, 
Mrs. More found that they all showed a remarkable 
general agreement. This proves that the cost of living 
is as susceptible of accurate study as any other social fact, 
and can be made to yield equally sound practical con- 
clusions. 

At the New York State Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, November, 1906, Mr. Frank Tucker as- 
serted that the cost of a normal standard of living for a 
family could be ascertained and stated in such a way as 
to convince society of its correctness. The outcome of 
his address was the appointment of a committee to re- 
port at the next annual conference concerning “ the 
essentials and the cost of a normal standard of living in 
the cities and towns of the State.” In its preliminary re- 
port to the 1907 Conference, the committee gave as its 
opinion that for a family of five, the three children 
being under fourteen years, $825 per year was sufficient 
for “a fairly proper standard of living in Manhattan.” 
The secretary of the committee, Dr. Robert Coit Chapin, 
of Beloit College, then took all the reports brought in 
by the enumerators, restudied, analyzed and tabulated 
them, thus producing the final report of the committee. 
It is now available in the volume which forms the sub- 
ject of this review. Of the 642 families that were in- 
vestigated in Greater New York, Dr. Chapin rejected 
for various reasons 251; of the remaining 391, he gave 
particular attention to the 318 whose incomes ranged 
from $600 to $1,100. Nine nationalities were repre- 
sented, including, Negroes, Russians and Italians, and 
the number of persons per family was 4, 5 or 6, the 
average being a little above five. His conclusion is that 
$800 per year is not sufficient to permit the maintenance 
of a normal standard, but that $900 or over “ probably 
permits the maintenance of a normal standard, at least 
so far as the physical man is concerned” (pp. 245, 246.) 

The investigation from which these conclusions are 
drawn was the most exhaustive that has yet been made 
in this country by the “intensive” method, that is, the 
method of studying in great detail a small number of 
typical families. It is sometimes called the method of 
Le Play after its inventor, the great French Catholic 
social student. Dr. Chapin tells us that, although the 
family reports upon which the book is based have not the 
exactness of a bank statement, they are carefully pre- 
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pared, and are sufficiently accurate for a tentative esti- 
mate of the cost of living (pp. 32, 33). His own work 
of tabulating, analyzing and drawing inferences seems to 
have been done thoroughly and conscientiously. As a 
result, the facts are presented as fully, as variously, and 
as suggestively as any reader could desire. We are 
enabled to form our own judgment concerning Dr. 
Chapin’s view of the details and elements of a normal 
standard of living, and concerning every other opinion 
and conclusion that he offers; for we can easily examine 
their basis. In addition to Dr. Chapin’s study, the 
volume contains several important appendices, including 
the reports of the committee referred to above, a transla- 
tion of a workingn:an’s budget from the works of Le 
Play, and a partial bibliography of works on the standard 
of living. 

No one who studies the detailed presentation and 
analysis of the amounts and kinds of welfare (food, 
clothing, shelter etc.) obtained by the sixty-three families 
in the $900-$999 group, will deny that the average ex- 
penditure of $906.70 is barely sufficient for decent and 
reasonable living. Their outlay for rent is less than 
$15 per month, which enables them to live in dwellings 
that average only 3’/,, rooms each. The clothing ex- 
pense is $132.34, and food costs $405.19. Turning to the 
non-physical items, we find that the expenditure for labor 
unions, religion and lodges is only $16.78; for recreation 
and amusement, $11.71; for education and reading, $6.70. 
The average of $45.51 for “ miscellaneous ” may at first 
sight seem high, but it covers alcoholic drinks, tobacco, 
barber’s services, funeral expenses, moving and a 
variety of other items. Speaking of the whole number 
of families investigated, Dr. Chapin declares that the 
number that was kept below a normal standard through 
drink was so small as to be negligible in any general 
statement of causes (p. 249). He likewise rejects the 
explanation of “too many children,” since the average 
was only three, which is about the general average for 
the whole country, and the minimum that will suffice to 
prevent a decrease in population (p. 248). 

The conclusion that $900 is the minimum upon which 
a family of five in Greater New York can maintain a 
sound physical existence and make some provision for 
the future, and that even this amount does not seem to 
meet adequately the mental, religious and emotional 
needs, ought to be sufficiently startling to the comfort- 
able classes, the unreflecting optimists, and all the varie- 
ties of closet philosophers. True, the cost of living is 
higher in New York than in other cities, but only in the 
matter of rent. The results of the committee’s in- 
vestigations in nine other cities of New York State, 
which are to be found among the appendices of our 
volume, make this a tolerably safe conclusion. The dif- 


ference in rent between New York and Buffalo for 
families with a cost of living of $900 per year would be 
somewhere between $72 and $100 per year (pp. 314, 
315). 


Putting it at the latter figure, we see that even 





in Buffalo (and in very many of the other large cities) 
the minimum annual cost of a decent livelihood would be 
$800. 

What proportion of adult males get this amount of 
wages? Very much less than half. The writer of the 
report on Buffalo, Mr. John R. Howard, says, that the 
investigations have established one fact beyond question, 
namely, “that the average unskilled wage-earner in these 
two cities [New York and Buffalo] gets far below the in- 
come necessary to provide what any one of us could call 
a minimum standard of living” (p. 317). “ Census 
Bulletin, No. 93,” which presents the results of the most 
extensive and thorough investigation yet made into the 
wages paid in our manufacturing industries, warrants the 
conclusion that more than 75 per cent. of all the adult 
males in these occupations receive less than $800 per 
year. And the wages in our manufacturing industries 
are probably as high as those in urban occupations gener- 
ally, except some departments of the printing and build- 
ing trades. Is it any wonder that the average laborer 
refuses to be comforted when he is told that he is well 
paid and prosperous? Is it any wonder that we have a 
labor question and a growing propaganda of Socialism? 

Many other vital questions are raised by this book, 
but they cannot be considered here. It should be noted 
that the expenses of the investigation upon which the 
book is based were borne by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. A few more studies like this and the recently 
published “ Pittsburg Survey,” will convince every in- 
telligent observer that the funds of this endowment are 
to serve the cause of the poor in a wise and far reaching 
way. Joun A. RYAN. 


Finance Reform in Germany 


Since the days when Tariff Reform raised the German 
people to a fever of excitement, and led to such stormy 
scenes as the Reichstag had scarcely ever previously wit- 
nessed, no question has arisen in the domestic politics of 
the German Empire, which has monopolized public in- 
terest to such an extent and aroused such deep feelings 
of excitement as the question of Imperial Finance Re- 
form. For many years, contemplated but always post- 
poned, its solution has now occupied the Reichstag for 
five months. In the frequent sessions of the Tax 
Commission and its sub-committees, the bill of the 
Confederate States has been discussed without giving 
any clear clue as to the direction in which the final 
solution of this vexed question will be found. It is cer- 
tain that finance reform will again constitute the most 
important question of home politics during the present 
summer, and that a solution must unconditionally be 
found, since the most pressing interests of the Empire 
require it. 

In contradistinction to the old German Con- 
federacy, which had no general financial system and no 
truly characteristic scheme of economy, the German Em- 
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pire has its proper financial administration distinct from 
those of the Confederate States, and has withdrawn many 
important problems from the competency of these States 
and undertaken their solution. Thus, the Empire has 
taken in hand the protection of the frontiers, the guardian- 
ship of German interests in foreign lands and all social 
legislation of a comprehensive nature. The prerogative 
of the Confederate States, on the other hand, extends to 
all the narrower social problems, e. g., the provision for 
education and the sciences, the administration of the 
laws, the encouragement of commerce, manufactures, 
agriculture, etc. For the realization of the funds neces- 
sary for the discharge of its various offices, certain 
sources of revenue have been assigned to the Empire. 
The Empire has hitherto referred to the separate States all 
direct taxes (e. g., income-tax, property-tax, etc.), and has 
itself levied only custom, excise and traffic duties. At 
the present time, therefore, the main sources of Imperial 
revenue are the traffic receipts, the custom dues, the 
excise receipts and the “ Matrikularbeitrage,”’ about 
which a few words of explanation must be given. By 
the term “ Matrikularbeitrage ” is meant the contributions 
paid by the Confederate States into the Imperial ex- 
chequer. They are regulated by the excess of the Im- 
perial expenditure over the receipts from other sources, 
but, as they are levied on the various States in proportion 
to their population and not in proportion to their taxable 
value, they press much more heavily on the poorer than 
on the richer states. The allotment of the contributions 
to the different ratepayers of the Empire is also unequal, 
since the separate States levy the contribution on the rate- 
payers according to their income (i. e., the direct taxes 
which they pay), and the system of taxation is not uni- 
form throughout the Empire. It must also be noted that 
these “ Matrikularbeitrage,” which we shall hereafter 
refer to as “state contributions,” have not always been 
paid in full. According to the Franckenstein clause of 
the Customs Act of July 15, 1870, the excess of the cus- 
toms and tobacco duties over 130 million marks (thirty- 
two and one-half million dollars) in any year must be 
placed to the credit of the separate Confederate States in 
proportion to their population, and the State contribu- 
tions to the Imperial exchequer lessened by such amount. 
In 1881 and 1887, the stamp duties and the excise duties 
on brandy were also assigned to the Confederate States. 
According to the Imperial financial system, therefore, the 
States at one time contribute towards the expenses of the 
Empire; at another, they receive large sums from the 
Empire in accordance with the Franckenstein clause. In 
all, the States have contributed to the Empire, between 
1872 and 1907, about 247 million marks more than they 
have received. In the present unsatisfactory financial 
. position of both parties, the State contributions far ex- 
ceed the Imperial grants, in consequence of which the 
weaker Confederate States are face to face with financial 
ruin. In the Budget for 1908-09, the revenues of the 





empire are given as follows: Customs and excise duties, 
1,068,860,000 marks (customs alone, 666,970,000 marks) ; 
postal and telegraph departments, 644,150,000; Imperial 
printing department, 10,930,000; railway department, 
125,520,000 ; banks, 34,670,000 ; State contributions, 346,- 
030,000; extraordinary receipts, 265,550,000; (public 
loans, 260,950,000). Total revenue (including certain 
items not here mentioned), 2,784,850,000 marks. 

Against this revenue must be set the great outlay 
necessary for the proper discharge of the Imperial func- 
tions. The upkeep and development of land and sea 
armaments demand an ever-increasing expenditure. In 
1908-09, the war department required 670,530,000 marks 
for ordinary expenses, 127,240,000 marks for immediate 
needs, and 56,620,000 marks for extraordinary expenses. 
The naval department, 133,800,000 marks for ordinary 
purposes, 129,040,000 marks for immediate needs, 
and 86,140,000 marks for extraordinary expenses. Total 
for army and navy, 1,203,000,000 marks. The Colonial 
Office required 56,800,000 marks; the Home Office, 107,- 
300,000 marks; postal and telegraph departments, 621,- 
700,000 marks; the treasury, 310,500,000 marks (princi- 
pally for the Imperial grants in accordance with the 
Franckenstein clause) ; the railway department, 121,700,- 
000 marks; the National Debt, 156,000,000 marks; pen- 
sions, 146,400,000 marks. Total expenditures, including 
certain minor items not here mentioned, 2,784,850,000 
marks. A brief comparison of the receipts and expendi- 
tures will show that equilibrium can only be maintained 
by the raising of a loan, i. e., by increasing the National 
Debt. 

Matters have been in this parlous condition for many 
years, and have rendered financial reform unavoidable. 
The financial difficulties of the Empire are in fact almost 
as old as the empire itself. Even as early as 1876, its 
income proper did not suffice to cover the current ex- 
penses, although the French war indemnity brought in 
a large sum. Since, however, political and commercial 
reasons made it desirable not to raise the State contribu- 
tions to too high a figure, no method of meeting pressing 
liabilities remained except the raising of Imperial loans, 
of which the first was raised in 1876. The Customs and 
Finance Reform of 1879, which substituted a moderate 
protection for extreme free trade principles, introduced 
indeed new sources of revenue, but the successful work- 
ing of its provisions was seriously hampered by the above- 
mentioned Franckenstein clause. In the succeeding years 
of commercial prosperity, however, the Empire was able 
to make grants of many millions to the separate States. 
Consequently the great outlay required for raising the 
army to its present strength, and for inaugurating the 
social-political measures recommended by the Imperial 
Commission of 1881, could be met without raising 
inordinately the State contributions or the National Debt 
(in 1880, 268,000,000 marks; in 1886, 486,000,000 
marks). But the trade boom of the last decade of the 
nineteenth century was followed by the commercial crisis 
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of 1901; receipts sank, although stamp duties had in- 
creased and the introduction of duties on sugar and 
brandy had opened fresh sources of income, while the ex- 
penditure maintained its tendency to rise. Thus the 
State contributions, which during the period 1895-99 
had been smaller than the Imperial grants, had to be in- 
creased, and the National Debt mounted up at an alarming 
rate, exceeding 1,000,000,000 marks in 1889, 2,000,000,000 
marks in 1894, and 3,103,000,000 marks in 1903. The 
so-called ‘‘ Minor Finance Reform” of 1905-06 was ex- 
pected to end these abuses, to restore the balance of Im- 
perial economy, to open up new paths of revenue, and to 
lay the foundation for a systematic reduction of the 
National Debt. A number of new taxes were imposed, 
and those already existing were raised (e. g., the death 
duties, the duties on beer, cigarettes, railway tickets, auto- 
mobiles, etc.), the revenue from these sources being esti- 
mated at 180-200,000,000 marks. But, in spite of these 
measures, the financial state of the Empire has become 
ever more cheerless, and the need of a “ great financial 
reform” every day more pressing. The reasons for the 
failure of the reforms of 1905-06 are now potent. In 
the first place, the taxes imposed have not realized the es- 
timated sums; the ticket duty, instead of the estimated 
180,000,000, brought in only 110,000,000 marks, and most 
of the receipts from other sources are almost correspond- 
ingly low, leaving—as far as can be judged from avail- 
able information—a total deficit of 280-300,000,000 marks 
for 1908-09. Again, the Empire has found itself com- 
pelle since 1906 to forego to some extent its claims to the 
State contributions, although it has a perfect constitutional 
right to demand payment. The decline in revenue may 
also be traced in part to the reduction of the sugar duty 
from fourteen to 10 marks, which means a yearly decline 
of 35,000,000 marks. 

This falling off of revenue assumes a much more 
serious aspect in consequence of the many additional 
items of expenditure, which it was impossible to avoid. 
Clerks’ salaries and allowances for houses had to be in- 
creased; some improvement had to be made in the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ pay; the salaries of the State of- 
ficials were increased; and the retroactive measures 
for the improvement of the position of employees 
(1908) require between 180,000,000 and 190,000,000 
marks. From 1910 should begin the gradual re- 
duction of the National Debt, which in 1908 amounted 
to 4,250,000,000 marks, without reckoning 475,000,000 
in treasury drafts. In the same year should come into 
force the Widows’ and Orphans’ Insurance scheme, for 
which the sum levied on provisions in accordance with the 
Trimborn law convention will certainly not suffice; con- 
sequently, an Imperial grant will be essential. Again, 
the Imperial Fund for Invalids will be exhausted in a 
few years, and still another burden will be thrown on the 
Empire. If, then, we take into account the proposed re- 
duction of local postal rates and the gradual increase of 
expenses in general, we can easily test the accuracy of the 








Treasury officials, who estimate an increased expenditure 
of 2,000,000,000 to 2,250,000,000 marks in the next five 
years, that is, of 500,000,000 marks for each year in the 
period of 1910-1913. The Government has tried to shake 
clear by means of detailed tables and preliminary esti- 
mates for the next few years that the increased revenue 
of 500,000,000 marks is not an over-estimate, and the 
accuracy of their estimate has never been seriously im- 
pugned. Greater economy might indeed be exercised 
in some details, e. g., by the reduction of certain official 
posts, by modifying the luxuriousness of buildings, by 
the abolition of some altogether or practically super- 
fluous posts particularly in the military departments, 
by displaying more thrift in every direction; but a sub- 
stantial reduction of the deficit will not be accomplished 
by these means. 

Concerning the necessity for Finance Reform, then, the 
German people are of one mind; concerning the manner 
in which the reform is to be brought about, there is a 
great diversity of opinion. JoserH Lins. 


In the City of Confusion 


Canon Henley Henson has sailed from Boston to 
England “to answer charges of heresy” as the daily 
press reports it. He carries with him our sympathy 
and our admiration. For how can we fail to admire a 
man who has succeeded in being accused of heresy by 
Anglicans while repudiating Rome “ as definitely outside 
the range of reasonable and practical policy!” Perhaps 
high churchmen are angered by his further declaration 
that “ the churches of Russia and the East are admittedly 
sunken in ignorance and superstition, and would have 
to traverse the whole distance between modern civiliza- 
tion and the semi-barbarism of the Middle Ages before 
they would really be able to enter on equal terms into any 
negotiation (for unity) with the reformed churches of 
the Western world.” For shame, Canon! how could 
you write such things of those dear people with whom 
your bishops have been flirting, though surely without 
encouragement, ever since the Tractarian movement dis- 
covered the comforting theory of Branch Churches. The 
canon’s article in the current Nineteenth Century and 
After on “ The Lambeth Ideal of Reunion” is well cal- 
culated to annoy Lord Halifax and his followers who pin 
their faith to Apostolic succession and valid orders. 
“ Corporate reunion of Christendom along the lines of the 
Lambeth policy is a mistaken ideal; any re- 
union on the basis of ‘historic episcopate’ is essentially 
identical with the Roman ideal, only the Roman is in- 
comparably better justified in history and reason. 

In the Roman Catholic Church alone episcopelianiam 
finds its true logical development.” It has been written, 
“a man’s enemies are of his own household ”: and here 
we have a canon of the Anglican church betraying the 
weak spot in her armor. He has no concern for con- 
tinuity. In his eyes an Anglican bishop holds the same 
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place as a moderator in the Presbyterian Church, and his 
appeal is that the Lambeth conference should begin by 
joining hands with Non-conformity. That Conference 
held out an olive branch toward Presbyterianism when it 
made a tentative and hesitating suggestion that Presby- 
terian ministers joining the Anglican body should not 
necessarily be compelled to accept reordination at the 
hands of a bishop. In face of such a step there is logic 
in the canon‘s appeal for another acrobatic wriggle to in- 
clude non-conformity. But imagine the confusion! The 
ritualist, the evangelical, the non-conformist all using the 
same Prayer Book. The one believes he is saying Mass: 
the other swears it is a “ blasphemous fable”: the third 
holds that the Real Presence is a “ damnable heresy.” No 
wonder religion becomes repulsive to thinking laymen 
when such ideals of unity are contemplated. 

While the Lambeth Conference dreams of reunion the 
Houses of Convocation have appointed committees to 
“Report on Prayer Book Revision.” The truth is no- 
body really wants the Prayer Book revised. The main 
body of the people are indifferent, or hope that nothing 
will be done to mar the beauties of this great monument 
of Tudor English. Lord Halifax and his party dread 
any tampering with doctrine or ritual. The Dean of 
Canterbury and his henchmen are equally uneasy. Very 
probably what are known as the “ cursing psalms,” and 
others of a “ revengeful spirit,” and such daring expres- 
sions of belief as the Athanasian Creed will be put on the 
shelf; but genuine anxiety centres around the “ Orna- 
ments Rubric” which deals with Eucharistic vestments. 
On this point the Committee of the Lower House of 
Convocation of Canterbury has already sent in its report. 
“Whereas the Eucharistic vestments commonly so-called 
cannot be rightly regarded as symbolic of any distinctively 
Roman doctrines, and whereas the historical conclusions 
underlying the ruling judgments in regard to the vest- 
ments appear to be liable to reasonable doubt it is ex- 
pedient that two alternative vestures for the minister at 
the time of celebrating Holy Communion, viz (1) the 
surplice with stole or scarf, and the hood of his degree; 
(2) the Eucharistic vestments commonly so-called, be 
recognized as lawful under proper regulations.” “The 
bearings of which saying lie in the application of it,” as 
Captain Bunsby puts it. In other words it says to the 
Anglican ministry: one of you thinks himself a sacrificing 
priest and for that reason puts on a chasuble; the other 
thinks himself a minister of the word and for that reason 
puts on a surplice. It is not the least consequence what 
you wear, cucullus non facit monachum; but be sure you 
do what your congregation likes best. 

As was to be expected the Ritualists are very angry, 
and Mr. D. C. Lathbury, a supporter of Lord Halifax, 
complains that the “ Ornaments Rubric ” has now no sense 
at all. “It would be bad enough if the use of the vest- 
ments so intimately associated with the conflicts of the 
past forty years had been forbidden. It is worse to have 
them relegated with other antiquarian survivals to the 





region of ecclesiastical art.” Yet the Christian church 
was to be a city seated on a hill, with streets so straight 
that not even a fool should err therein. 

j. ©. G. 


In America Before Our Era 


Between the first appearance of man upon our conti- 
nent, and its certain discovery by the Norse about the 
year 1000, there extends a vast and “ weird mid-region,” 
covered with the mists of myth and fable. And yet this 
long period of doubt and uncertainty is not without its 
interest to the historian. To condemn at once as entirely 
fabulous all that meets us here, would be both hasty and 
uncritical. The antecedent probability of a pre-Christian 
discovery of America by the great nations of antiquity 
has appealed strongly to the modern historian. That the 
small, yet well-built crafts of those early seafaring people 
were often caught in storms and carried off to the most 
distant lands, no one can doubt. That, lost in mists and 
fogs, they were cast at times upon the shores of our 
continent, is not improbable. But that their crews should 
ever have returned again to tell the tale of their adven- 
tures, offers to us a more serious difficulty. Yet even 
this was not impossible. “ First and last,” remarks an 
American historian, “there has been on all seas a good 
deal of blowing and drifting done.” That some of this 
should have resulted in chance discoveries of our conti- 
nent, even before the era of Christianity, is certainly no 
improbability. 

What, for instance, are almost all the voyages of 
Ulysses, but a “ blowing and drifting” by the cloud- 
gatherer, Zeus, by Poseidon, or some other deity? Most 
characteristic, perhaps, is that intended homeward jour- 
ney when the wind catches up the ships and bears them 
far away to the strange land of the lotus. “And now I 
should have come to mine own country all unhurt, but 
the wave and the stream of the sea and the North wind 
swept me from my course, as I was doubling Malea, 
and drove me wandering past Cytherea. Thence for 
nine whole days was I borne by ruinous winds over the 
teeming deep; but on the tenth we set foot on the land 
of the lotus-eaters.” Such, too, is the story of the 
“ 7Eneid,” and such, we know, is the record of history. 
But aside from all mierely antecedent probability of a 
pre-Christian discovery of America, there are strange 
whispers audible even to this, our day, that once were 
heard throughout those early epochs of our race, whis- 
pers that told of a land beyond the western seas, wonder- 
ful and mysterious. How far such rumors rested 
on the fact of actual discoveries, and how far they 
merely bore witness to the voyagings of man’s imagina- 
tion, we may never be able to say. 

This tradition of a land beyond the waves of the 
Atlantic is thought to have originated with the early 
Pheenicians, the Britons of their day, whose craft 
once dotted every sea. These hardy seamen visited at 
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regular intervals, we are told, the British Isles, and so 
may readily enough have been caught in some tempest 
which cast them on our shores. We are actually in- 
formed by Diodorus of Sicily that they were thus carried 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, over the Atlantic Ocean, 
several days’ sailing from the coast of Africa, and so 
discovered a vast island, with woody stretches and lofty 
mountains and pleasant streams, where the climate was 
elysian and the trees bore fruit all the year. Con- 
fused legends of this same country, it is thought by some, 
may have prompted Homer to place here his abode of 
the blessed, on the westernmost limits of the earth. It 
is in search of this that Tennyson significantly makes 
the ancient Ulysses set forth at the end of his days: 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

‘ for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles. 

Hesiod, Plutarch, Aristotle, Strabo the geographer, 
and many others, are cited in evidence of this tradition 
of other lands beyond the Atlantic Ocean. But the 
classical argument is that which is taken from Plato’s 
Atlantis. To refute at once the opinion that we are 
dealing here with an allegory, emphasis is laid upon the 
fact that Plato makes Critias refer to this history as 
“very strange, but altogether true,” and that Socrates 
is called upon to witness to it as “ not an invented myth, 
but a history absolutely true.” We certainly require, to 
say the least, the strongest affirmations for its credi- 
bility. And yet there may be blended with it some vague 
legendary knowledge of our continent. It is the tale of 
a powerful nation of American aborigines, sweeping 
across the waters of the Atlantic in a wonderful flotilla, 
and overrunning all Europe and Asia. All this, Plato 
takes care to tell us, happened nine thousand years before. 
The very details of his geography are made to agree most 
perfectly with the geography of our hemisphere as we 
now know it. To give the text of our author with a 
running commentary: “Then,” writes Plato, “ that 
ocean (the Atlantic) was navigable; it contained an 
island (Atlantis) opposite the mouth which you call, as 
you say, the Pillars of Hercules (Strait of Gibraltar). 
The island itself (the lost Atlantis) was greater than 
Asia and Lybia together. From this island the voyagers 
at the time had access to the other islands (the Leeward 
and the Windward Islands) of that ocean, and from these 
latter islands to the whole continent (the continent of 
America) lying close beyond them and around that other 
sea, the true sea (the Pacific Ocean). 

But proofs for an actual Greek discovery of our con- 
tinent are likewise advanced, and we are called upon to 
credit a strange find, which is claimed to have been made 
in a field near Montevideo, South America, in 1827. It 
consisted of a large slab, inscribed with unknown char- 
acters. When this was raised from the ground, there 


was discovered beneath it, we are told, a vault in which 








lay concealed two ancient Greek swords, a shield, and a 
helmet. On the latter could be traced a sculptured design 
of Achilles dragging the corpse of Hector about the 
walls of Troy. The legend on the slab, when deciphered, 
ran thus: 


During the dominion of Alexander, the Son of 
Philip, King of Macedon, in the Sixty- 
third Olympiad, Ptolemais. 


However this may be, we must say that a great deal of 
simplicity is required to credit at sight all the countless 
“facts” and arguments adduced. In addition to the 
array of witnesses we have already summoned up before 
us, there still remain the Roman authors. Though ex- 
isting at the beginning of our era their testimony is 
significant only as an echo of earlier days. Repeating 
what they had learned from the Greeks, the voices of 
Virgil and of Horace are heard, speaking vaguely 
of a far-off land in the distant ocean, “ jacet extra sidera 
tellus—extra anni solisque vias.” But above them all 
we hear the clear and stately tones of Seneca’s so-called 
phophecy : . 

Venient annis szcula seris, 

Quibus oceanus vincula rerum 

Laxet, et ingens pateat tellus,— 

Tethysque novos detegat orbes, 

Nec sit terris ultima Thule. 


“Still many years, and the age shall come when the 
ocean shall loosen her chains, and a vast land shall lie 
disclosed. Tethys shall unfold new worlds to us, and 
Thule shall no longer be the bourne of the earth.” 

It is but just to say, before closing this brief review, 
that not one of all the arguments advanced seems to be 
conclusive. Taken together, however, they may consti- 
tute a sufficient proof, that among the nations of antiquity 
there existed some vague knowledge of our western 
continent. If this is so, there still remains for us an 
unsolved problem to which the key is not yet found. 
How and when was such knowledge first obtained? 

JosepH Husstern, S.J. 


M. Clemenceau and Blessed Jeanne d’ Arc 


M. Clemenceau ordered that neither the military nor 
the civil service should take part in the Orleans cele- 
brations on May 8, in honor of Blessed Jeanne d’Arc. 
Citizens of all classes protested; and, as one of the 
bishops laughingly put it, Clemenceau’s ban, like 
Balaam’s, was turned to a blessing. Determination to 
make the event a success in spite of the absence of 
military color and picturesqueness was unbounded, and 
in the end Clemenceau was constrained to lend the troops 
and to present the flags and banners of the Fifth Army 
Corps to the Cathedral. 

The mayor, M. Courtin-Rossignol, sent out invitations 
to all the civic, military and religious officials of Orleans, 
and the only one to refuse was the Prefect, a freemason. 
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Meeting of Royalty at Baia 
Rome, May 6. 


The event of the week has been the meeting of King 
Edward of England, and King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, 
at Baia near Naples. Modern Italy owes its existence 
in great measure to English diplomacy, which for nearly 
fifty years has assisted Italy’s cause on the diplomatic 
chess-board. England’s hold on Malta, Cyprus and Suez 
is an added reason for Italy’s desire to stand well with so 
powerful a nation. Her entry into the Triplice, in 1880, 
did not alter good feelings with England. At that time 
Official Italy was drawn towards Germany as much by 
prestige in arms as by the success of Berlin’s diplomatic 
skill. It was, moreover, a source of pride to a young 
nation such as Italy to be sought in alliance by such 
powerful empires as Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
England could then afford to stand in “ splendid isola- 
tion,” whereas Italy could not afford the luxurv of such 
independence. The Triplice has been a doubtful boon 
for Italy. Mancini tried to make its clauses cover the 
safeguarding of Italian interests in the Mediterranean, 
and Robilant, the Italian Ambassador at Vienna, who 
engineered its drafting, had to confess later as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs that all it meant for Italy was the 
empty honor of an increased national prestige. Recent 
events in the Balkan have proved how truly he spoke. 

In the early years of the Triplice, England and Ger- 
many were fast friends and German susceptibilities were 
not aroused by Italian advances to England, so that there 
has grown up what I would call a “ sentimental alliance ” 
between England and Italy, while on the whole Italy’s 
aim has been to stand well with all the powers, though 
France has not yet quite forgotten Crispi’s Gallophobia. 
Now it is rumored that the meeting of the two sovereigns 
‘at Baia contemplated a tightening of the bonds between 
the powers they represent. The tone of the Italian press 
on the matter is uncertain. The Opposition papers build 
great hopes on the meeting: the ministerial organs treat 
it as a passing act of courtesy and friendship. On the 
whole the event is looked on as making for the peace of 
Western Europe. 


THE REAL TROUBLE IN THE EAST 


In the East the real cause of recent happenings is 
gradually coming to light. The yellow press version 
must be rejected in toto. A confidential letter I have 
had from Constantinople declares the newspaper ac- 
counts to be worthy of Munchausen at his best. Js fecit 
cui prodest is the only safe motto in examining into the 
question: and the fact is becoming known that the Young 
Turks have been but tools for furthering a Bismarckian 
program. Germany is driving Austria towards the East: 
Austria in turn is pressing on the scattered races between 
her and the sea. The combined strain has fallen on 
Turkey and before long we may see the Turks driven 
for refuge to their Asiatic provinces to carry on there 
their traditions of hate and violence against Christians. 
Possession of Constantinople is the political apple of dis- 
cord in Europe; and the still unsatisfied hunger of the 
Czar of Bulgaria is causing no small alarm. L’appétit 
vient en mangeant. If we bear this in mind it may help 
us to follow coming events more clearly. 








Present safety for Turkey in Europe would seem to lie 
in granting autonomy to the various races within the Em- 
pire at present divided by race and creed hatreds. But it 
was one of Bismarck’s saying that “ autonomy is much 


the same as anatomy”: in Turkey it would mean dis- 
memberment, and could hardly save Mohammed V who 
is but the puppet of the Young Turks who in turn dance 
on wires pulled by forces far away from the Bosphorus. 
Mahommedan Byzantium, with its intrigues, its fickle- 
ness, its dissensions, is a reproduction of Byzantium of 
the Emperors without its greatness and its dignity. The 
mob that applauded Abdul Hamid was the same that de- 
posed him next day. Perhaps history may one day throw 
light on the logical sequence of events in Constanti- 
nople. But I have purposely dealt at this length with the 
situation there because I have exceptional grounds for 
believing that a plot has been and is on foot to throw dust 
in the eyes of the public outside Turkey as to the real 
nature of what is taking place there. L’EREMITE. 





Marriage Statistics in Hungary 


Bupapest, APRIL 16, 1909. 


The statistical report for 1907, recently issued by the 
Hungarian Government, gives fresh evidence of the fact 
that, since the introduction of civil marriages in 1895, 
there has been a steady advance toward the complete 
annihilation of family life amongst the people. The 
number of marriages contracted in 1907 was 201,431, 
or 24,605 more than in the preceding year. The number 
of divorces amounted to 7,110—a figure hitherto unap- 
proached in Hungary and exceeding the preceding year’s 
figure by 3,220. The increase in the number of divorces 
has been specially noticeable since the introduction of the 
Civil Marriage legislation. The great number of mixed 
marriages (22,607) must be regarded as another sign of 
religious deterioration, as they constitute 11% of the total 
number of marriages—a proportion abnormally high for a 
country prevailingly Catholic. Still more serious is the 
consideration that a large number (629, an increase of 
113) of these mixed marriages are between Catholics and 
Jews. From the statistics we also learn that the Catholic 
partners in the mixed marriages have as a rule clung the 
more closely to their religion. In most cases, provision had 
been made that the children should be reared as Cath- 
olics, and this action led to a Catholic gain of 723 and a 
gain of 49 for the Greek Catholics, whereas the Lutherans 
lost 283, the Calvinists, 249, and the Jews had neither loss 
nor gain. The statistics concerning the birthrate make 
mournful reading. The population continues to increase, 
thanks principally to the influx of Polish and Galician 
Jews, but the increase in the birthrate does not increase 
correspondingly. In several districts of the country, e. g., 
in the Calvinistic districts of Baranya, Tolna and Somogy, 
the prevalence of families with but a single child is truly 
alarming. 


—_—_—_—_ 


The Catholic press inaugurated a decidedly forward 
movement by establishing a Catholic Press Bureau to 
supply news for the exclusive use of Catholic papers. 
Heretofore, Catholic organs were to a great extent com- 
pelled to draw their supply of news from Liberal-Jewish 
sources, without having any means of testing its ac- 
curacy or supplying its defects even in matters which af- 
fected the honor of the Church. The Press Bureau is 
already at work, and the improvement of the Catholic 
papers is discernible almost from day to day. 
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THE RESIGNATION OF THE WEKERLE MINISTRY 


On April 28th the “ Coalition Ministry ” under Wekerle 
as Premier handed in its resignation. It was forced to 
this step by the Independence party which demands the 
complete independence of Hungary from Austria. The 
coalition was formed three years ago for the purpose of 
passing some laws which were of vital interest to the 
State. But most important questions are still waiting 
for settlement. The ministry showed the best of will to 
come to a satisfactory solution. Suddenly the Indepen- 
dence party, under the leadership of Minister Kossuth, 
came out with a demand for an independent Hungarian 
Bank. They worked on the national feelings: “ Hun- 
garian Bank,” “ Hungarian Money” and other catch- 
words were tried with good effect, although even members 
of the Independence party granted that the independent 
Hungarian Bank was bound to be disastrous for Hungary. 
The King (the Emperor of Austria) insisted on the 
carrying out the coalition program, which contained 
no bank project at all. This caused a deadlock for 
the coalition government, which for three years had 
ruled with greater satisfaction.of all parties than any 
other cabinet since 1848. In the best sense of the word 
it had been a popular government, because it represented 
not an artificial majority but all classes of citizens. Even 
the little Catholic party was represented in it by a 
minister, Count Zichy. Besides, this government had 
made it its special aim to improve the condition of the 
rural population, which had been sorely neglected by the 
Liberal legislation. As the King has not accepted the 
resignation definitely, the ministers remain in office until 
further steps can be taken. The future of Hungary is 
uncertain and not hopeful. Socialism is steadily increasing 
here, though the latest congress of the party in Budapest 
at Easter time showed most glaringly that internal dis- 
ruptions are at work. The 215 delegates indulged in the 
most insulting attacks on one another. As usual, several 
members of the executive board had to be removed for 
good. The funds amounted to $130,000, every dollar of 
which came from the pockets of poor workingmen, who 
get nothing in exchange but virulent agitation pamphlets, 
class hatred, dissatisfaction and the misery caused by 
ill-advised strikes. 





That “Riot” in Mexico 


In the first number of AMERICA a few words were said 
about the true nature of the Guadalajara trouble. 
Further explanations seem nevertheless necessary. Ac- 
cording to a local correspondent, the affair began as fol- 
lows: In a little village, called Portezuelo, near Atoto- 
nilco el Grande, of the Guadalajara archdiocese, some 
poor ignorant people found on a rock a rough design, 
which they fancied to be an image of our Lady of Guada- 
lupe. The fact soon spread among the country people, 
who thought of a new apparition of the Virgin and started 
a series of pilgrimages, which were at once prohibited by 
the clergy. The impious press, however, seized the op- 
portunity to make fun of the miracles and apparitions 
approved by the Church and to charge the priests with 
inventing, startling stories, as a means of making money. 

A few days after, the same press distributed an obscene 
pamphlet against the virginity of Our Lady, against Joan 
of Arc and Pius X. This roused the indignation of 
Catholic Guadalajara, and a solemn reparation service 
was thought necessary. Although pious associations and 
sodalities alone were invited to be present at the service 








held in the Cathedral, it may be said that the whole Cath- 
olic population had its share in the manifestation. More 
than 20,000 adults and about 3,000 children received Holy 
Communion in the various churches of the city. 

The Archdiocese of Guadalajara has just made its an- 
nual pilgrimage to the national shrine of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, near Mexico City; 4,000 tickets were issued 
by the railroad companies, and a solemn reparation service 
was held at the national expiation Church of St. Philip, 
built in the leading street of our metropolis. 

Velardena is a mining plant under American manage- 
ment in the State of Durango. The chief manager of the 
mine requested the priest, who is in charge of the Chapel 
of the Hacienda, to prepare solemn Holy Week services. 
The priest, granting the request, ordered among other 
things that a statue should be translated to the place 
where the services were to be held. The statue was ac- 
cordingly veiled, and a few people accompanied it beating 
a drum and playing piccolos. The police agent at the 
mine interpreted this act as a violation of existing laws, 
which forbid any act of religious worship outside of 
churches. On April 11 the priest was summoned and 
declared a prisoner. Such an attempt could only create 
popular excitement, and indignation went so far that a 
mob attacked the house of the chief of police and burnt 
it down, perpetrating other violence. Soldiers were sent 
to the spot in order to check the uprising, and forty-eight 
persons were taken to jail, of whom thirteen, according 
to other statements, eighteen, were shot without further 
trial. This bloody deed was received with universal rep- 
robation throughout the country. According to an official 
document, President Diaz has given orders for an investi- 
gation of the case which so wantonly violated individual 
safety. 





Among the Molokai Lepers 


Under date of April 13, Joseph Dutton writes 
AMERICA from Kalawao, Molokai, Hawaii: 

The great visit that is now made every two years by 
the legislature and friends took place on Palm Sunday. 
This visit is nearly always made on Sunday. The visit 
two years ago, I think it was two years ago, was on 
Easter Sunday. This time about one hundred came. As 
usual they took horses and all sorts of conveyances, as 
soon as landed, and came directly here, to Baldwin Home, 
and after gathering at the office, they repaired to the hall 
and held a meeting for people of the home and for all at 
Kalawoo—a fine opportunity for oratory. Nothing 
pleases the bright Hawaiian better. When finished, the 
flow of words being unobstructed, he is satisfied, and does 
not worry as to how the subject at issue is determined. 

Much the same followed the return to Kalanpapa, after 
paying respects to Mother Marianne, who is now be- 
coming quite feeble. She is the only one amongst the 
workers older than myself. Everything passed off very 
quietly, and the special steamer took the visitors back to 
Honolulu, leaving the settlement at about 4 o'clock, 
having spent the day here from early morning. The 
legislature has various measures in hand, affecting the 
Leper Settlement. It is well to have some effective law 
concerning segregation. 

Extensive efforts to secure tourist travel are being 
made. The military camps are intreasing in number and 
size. It is suggested that the proper force of infantry, 
cavalry and artillery for a brigadier-general’s command 
will shortly be located upon the islands, and that a 
separate district may be formed. 
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The heavy works at Diamond Head will be known as 
Fort Ruger. This is interesting to me, as the Ruger 
family has been a subject of my earliest boyhood remem- 
brances. Two brothers of General Ruger served in the 
Civil War with the regiment to which I belonged; one as 
Captain of Co. A, the other as adjutant. But the latter, 
about 1863, was promoted and given service on the staff 
of his brother, Gen. Thos. H. Ruger, in honor of whom 
our fort is named. 


Signs of Waning Bigotry 


Lonpon, May 5, 1909. 

The Protestant Alliance, one of the militant anti-Cath- 
olic organizations, had a “ great Protestant rally ” April 
30th, at Queen’s Hall, one of the largest of our concert 
rooms. Mr. Sloan, M.P., a Belfast Orangeman, talked 
of a mysterious conspiracy to put “ Rome on the Throne.” 
I fully expected to hear that King Edward VII had been 
denounced as a Jesuit in disguise, for during his recent 
holiday in the south of France he motored into Spain one 
day and paid a visit to the Jesuits at Loyola, and saw the 
old home of St. Ignatius, now built into the historic col- 
lege. Then when he went on to Malta he bestowed on 
the Archbishop the decoration of the Victorian order. 
Apparently Mr. Sloan and his friends have not yet heard 
of the Loyola visit—the telegraphic agencies did not men- 
tion it in their press despatches. This will be perhaps 
another suspicious circumstance for those ultra Protes- 
tants. Next week there will be another of these anti- 
Catholic gatherings, the meeting of Mr. John Kensit’s 
Wycliffe Association, which sends preachers through 
England to denounce Ritualism and incidentally to thun- 
der against Romanism. The “ Kensitites ” are a particu- 
larly objectionable and foul-mouthed crew of agitators. 
They are good allies of the “ Protestant Alliance,” and 
slightly less respectable in their methods. It was the 
joint opposition of these two bodies that last year 
frightened poor Mr. Asquith into forbidding the great 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament on the last day of 
the Eucharistic Congress. Kensit has just scored 
another success. On Palm Sunday there was a proces- 
sion of the Blessed Sacrament in the streets of Reading. 
He has succeeded in obtaining from the mayor and police 
authorities there a pledge that no such procession will 
again be permitted. There would be a howl of indigna- 
tion about the violation of religious liberty if such an 
order were issued as to General Booth’s Salvation Army 
parades. Kensit’s organ in the weekly press has been 
calling on all good Protestants to prevent such processions 
in London, because on the morning of Low Sunday, in 
the almost entirely Catholic district of Hatton Garden, 
the Italian quarter, the priest took the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in procession to give Holy Communion at the 
houses of six poor people who were seriously ill. 

This Kensit is the son and heir of a father of the same 
name, who started a small bookshop in Paternoster Row 
and made a speciality of the “Revelations of Maria 
Monk,” and anti-Catholic tracts against the Mass and 
the Confessional, the former blasphemous, the latter so 
indecent as to bring him within reach of the law. John 
Kensit, senior, founded a “ Protestant Truth Society,” 
which never showed the public its balance-sheet and 
which Mr. Labouchere in Truth aptly described as a one 
man organization for collecting subscriptions to be used 
in disposing of his own stock of pamphlets. In his latter 
years he took to lecturing against “Romanism and 
Ritualism.” After one of his meetings at Birkenhead 








he was roughly handled, and died of his injuries, and he 
counts as a Protestant martyr among his followers. His 
mantle descended on his son, whose Wycliffe preachers 
are continually making disturbances at Ritualist churches. 

This week John Kensit has addressed a long memorial 
to the Bishop of London pointing out that in many 
Protestant Churches in London the “adoration of the 
Cross ” was carried out on Roman lines on Good Friday ; 
that in some of them “ the Sacrament” is reserved; that 
in others sermons are preached and hymns are sung in 
honor of “the Virgin.” He asks Dr. Ingram if this is 
sound Protestantism? Kensit has logic on his side. He 
represents the bitter old Protestant tradition. But then 
the Establishment is a kind of Noah’s Ark that shelters 
all kinds of strange creatures. 

Low churchmen have been angered by the Anselm cele- 
bration at Canterbury Cathedral. Why, they ask, should 
a Protestant Archbishop honor the memory of a “ Roman 
saint,” whose action “ rivetted the chains of Rome on 
England for centuries.” The high churchmen, who were 
pleased with Dr. Davidson’s ceremony in St. Anselm’s 
chapel as a tribute to their curious “ Continuity ” theory, 
are somewhat scandalized at the Shakespeare celebration 
in St. Saviour’s Cathedral, Southwark. St. Saviour’s is 
one of our pre-Reformation churches—once the “ Church 
of St. Mary Overy ” (i. e., over the river). When it fell 
into Protestant hands at the Reformation in Elizabeth’s 
days the dedication to Our Lady was got rid of. Close 
by stood in those days the Globe Theatre, where Shake- 
speare acted in his own plays. St. George’s Day was his 
birthday, so on this day the feast not of St. George but 
of William Shakespeare was kept in St. Saviour’s. A 
prominent actor read an address. The poet laureate re- 
cited a feeble ode. A poem composed by one of the 
canons was sung, to the tune of Luther’s Ein’feste Burg 
ist unser Gott. The tombs of the poets and dramatists 
Gower, Fletcher, Dyer and Massinger are in the church, 
and they were invoked to do honor to Shakespeare: 


“Come forth, ye poets, from your sleep 
Green laurel garlands bringing, 
For him who climbed thought’s highest steep, 
And crowned the world with singing.” 


One High Church organ rightly says that this sounds 
very like a pagan ode. But the people who joined in this 
chorus would be scandalized at being asked to sing a 
hymn calling on the angel choir to join with the faithful 
on earth in honoring their Queen. It is a strange world, 
and the wandering and blundering of even educated 
human minds, unenlightened by the gift of Faith and 
without the guidance of God’s Church would be gro- 
tesquely ridiculous if the whole thing were not so pro- 
foundly saddening. 

One of the most famous of the great monasteries of 
pre-Reformation England was the Convent of Syon, at 
Isfeworth on the north bank of the Thames, nine miles 
west of London. It was founded by King Henry V, 
suppressed by Henry VIII, restored by Mary, and finally 
suppressed by Elizabeth. Its community of Bridgetine 
nuns after long wanderings on the Continent is now at 
Syon Abbey in Devonshire, and kept last December the 
fifth centenary of the foundation. The site of their 
original home at Isleworth is now occupied by Sion 
House, a mansion of the Duke of Northumberland, and 
the old abbey lands are a beautiful park. 

In the days when Henry VIII was working the ruin 
of Syon Convent, one of its community of chaplains, 
Blessed Richard Reynolds and his friend and neighbor, 
Blessed Thomas Hale, parish priest of Isleworth village, 
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were among those who braved the fury of the tyrant even 
to death. These two were among the first five martyrs 
who were executed at Tyburn gallows. The day was 
May 4, 1535. This year the anniversary was kept at 
Isleworth in a way that might well have made an on- 
looker think he was not in Protestant England but in a 
Catholic country. 

In the seventeenth century the Catholic Talbots, Earls 
of Shrewsbury, had a house there in which they kept a 
chaplain hidden. One of the Talbots became a Jesuit and 
worked on the English mission as “ Father Gray,” 
though for many years of his life he was Earl of Shrews- 
bury. A little later two brothers of the Talbot line were 
bishops of the London and the Midland districts. When 
toleration began, a little chapel was built. Sixty years 
ago it was enlarged into a small church. The steady 
growth of the congregation made a new church neces- 
sary. One generous benefactor gave the land, a fine site 
at some distance from the old church. Another gave 
the money for the building, with the condition that the 
donor’s name should be kept secret. The new church 
stands where the main street of Isleworth runs into the 
London road, and preaches a silent sermon to the passers- 
by, for the chief ornament of its white stone front is a 
crucifixion carved in high relief with figures of Our Lady 
and St. John. 

Tuesday, May 4, the day of the triumph of the two 
Isleworth martyrs of 1535, was fixed for the solemn open- 
ing. The Catholics gathered at the old church, and a 
procession was formed. It came out headed by the pro- 
cessional cross escorted by acolytes. Then came hun- 
dreds of men and women marshalled four deep each 
carrying a lighted taper. There were many banners. 
The statue from the old Lady Altar was carried by four 
young men and escorted by the white veiled Children of 
Mary. Last came the clergy in their vestments. It was 
after sunset and the winding village street was a mass of 
moving light and resounded to the hymns to Our Lady 
sung by the procession. 

What were the Protestants doing? They had combined 
with their Catholic neighbors to decorate the street with 
lines of flags. Here and there Chinese lanterns hung 
out. There were flowers in the windows. The dull 
grey street was a mass of color. On either side crowds 
stood looking on respectfully. There was not one un- 
friendly word. It was the same when after the blessing 
of the church the procession returned to the old church 
for a last benediction of the Blessed Sacrament there. 
Darkness was coming on and the effect of the moving 
lines of light was still more striking. 


Faith of our fathers living still, 
In spite of dungeon, fire and sword! 


was appropriately the first hymn of the return march. 
At the benediction the old church was so crowded that 
many could not find space to kneel. The note of the 
whole celebration was on the side of the Catholics un- 
bounded enthusiasm and on the part of the Protestants 
friendly good-will that manifested itself in many con- 
gratulations on the success of the day. 

I am sending this description of what may seem to be 
a mere local celebration in the suburbs of London to 
readers beyond the Atlantic, because such an event has 
more than mere local significance. It is quite true that, 
as the Archbishop said, there seems to have been a special 
Providence watching over Isleworth, thanks to its 
martyrs. But though in this place the progress is more 
striking than in some others, and the events of the last 
few days serve to demonstrate this progress in a startling 





way, there is a marvelous movement towards the Church 
in England. Catholics are realizing their strength, and 
non-Catholics never count the Church as one of the sects; 
outside the Ritualist body they feel it represents the his- 
toric creed of England. Many of those who walked in 
the procession through the streets of Isleworth were 
converts. Many of those who looked on were more than 
tolerant because they were half persuaded to be Catholics 
themselves. A. 





St. Triduana’s Well 


It is always pleasant to note the waning of ancient 
prejudice. In Scotland, the Reformation was carried 
on with such vigor and with such antipathy against the 
old Faith, that no measure seemed too sweeping which 
could help to destroy all traces of what was contemptu- 
ously styled “Papistry.” But happily in our own 
days we see the turning of the tide. Scottish Presby- 
terians are exhibiting an interest in everything that con- 
cerns the ancient Faith, which might put many a Catholic 
to shame. It is true that they regard everything Catholic 
from a mere antiquarian and artistic point of view; but 
that the interest is genuine cannot be denied. A case in 
point is the recent commencement of the restoration of a 
building of historic worth in the village of Restalrig, a 
mile or two from Edinburgh. 

The church of this place was one of the first doomed to 
destruction by the Presbyterian leaders in 1560. It was 
decreed in the General Assembly of the Scottish Kirk 
in that year that “the Kirk of Restalrig, as a monument 
of idolatrie, be raysit and utterlie castin downe and de- 
stroyed.” The acknowledged reason for such wanton 
demolition was that the church in question had for many 
centuries been the bourne of pilgrims visiting the shrine 
of one of the early Scottish saints. St. Triduana, a 
virgin recluse of the eighth century, or thereabouts, was 
entombed there, and her holy well, hard by, was reputed 
miraculous in working the cure of diseases of the eye. 
It is not unlikely that a less spiritual reason than the 
prevention of “idolatrie” was at the root of the icono- 
clastic zeal displayed by the Assembly in this instance; 
the Dean of the Collegiate Church of Restalrig had been 
a prominent opponent of the growing heresy, and Prot- 
estantism, now in power, was in a position to retaliate. 

So Restalrig Church was ruined and left desolate, and 
St. Triduana and her well were practically forgotten. 
Antiquarians came to the conclusion that another well 
in the same village, called after the saintly Queen Mar- 
garet, was really “St. Trid’s Well,’ which Lindsay had 
scornfully jeered at as a place where the superstitious 
might “mend their ene,’ but renewed interest in the 
little church of Restalrig has lately led to a most important 
discovery. On the south side of the main building stood 
a small six-sided chapel, styled usually the Chapter 
House, for the church had been served by canons. This 
ruined heap of masonry was almost buried in a mound 
of earth. 

In 1907, the Earl of Moray, owner of the land, re- 
solved to bring about a restoration of the little building, 
and an Edinburgh architect of note was entrusted with 
the work. The clearing out of the rubbish revealed that 
the Chapter House was the building raised over the once 
famous well of St. Triduana, and that the other holy well 
in the same village had no connection with the earlier 
saint, but had been always dedicated to St. Margaret. 
The style of the architecture of this recently discovered 
holy well, is that of later fourteenth, or early fifteenth 
century work, and is pronounced to be of great beauty. 
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Cable or Fable? 


The heading is suggested by the frequent recurrence 
of “cables” from Rome, London, Paris—anywhere far 
enough away—containing false or misleading statements 
on Catholic matters. There is a suspicion abroad that 
many such foreign “ cables” are of domestic manufacture. 
A latc one from London in the New York Sun might 
just as well have been invented at home, and at less ex- 
pense. It is to the effect that the Ruthenian clergy in 
the United States recently petitioned Rome for permis- 
sion to marry, and that, though their request was denied, 
the fact is very significant as this is a live question among 
the clergy of England and the Continent, many of whom 
are similarly disposed. The latter statement is of course 
an evident concoction added to give body and news value 
to the “ cable.” 

As to the “ fact,” Archbishop Falconio, the Apostolic 
Delegate, has written in response to an inquiry of 
America, that he has received no notice of any such 
petition or reply. As his Excellency has special charge 
by Apostolic commission of the Ruthenians in the United 
States, this statement determines the value of the Sun 
cable and others of similar nature. Ex uno disce omnes. 

The status of the Ruthenian clergy has been settled 
long ago. As Archbishop Falconio states, “ several 
times in the past (1890, 1894, 1897) the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Propaganda published circular letters and 
decrees in which it was decided that the Ruthenian priests 
in the United States should be celibates or at least 
widowers.” The marriage question had indeed been 
agitated by some of the sixty Ruthenian priests in the 
United States prior to 1890, and again from time to time 
until 1897. In that year the Apostolic Constitution “ Ea 
semper ” and the appointment of Mgr. Ortenski as bishop 
of all our Ruthenian Catholics with definite instructions 
as to rites, marriages and jurisdiction, determined the 
question absolutely and beyond recall. 








Bishop Ortenski was given general supervision of the 
Ruthenians in the United States and Canada. He was 
directly responsible to the Apostolic Delegate, but to- 
gether with his clergy received his jurisdiction from the 
local bishop. The Ruthenian clergy were to follow 
Ruthenian rites in celebrating Mass and administering 
the Sacraments according to the ancient customs of their 
people, but in regard to marriage, they were to conform 
to the rule of the American priesthood and of the Cath- 
olic Church generally. It was absolutely forbidden to 
allow any Ruthenian clergymen to exercise any priestly 
functions, unless he was “ a celibate or at least a widower 
and without children.” Those who refused to obey 
this decree were promptly suspended. A few recalcitrants 
tried to create a schism, but the Ruthenian people main- 
tained their traditional loyalty to the Catholic Church, 
and in a short time the affair was ended. 

American Catholics who had never heard of married 
clergy in the Church were surprised at the necessity for 
such action. It should be remembered that the celibacy 
of the clergy, though generally requisite to the efficiency 
and dignity of the priesthood and the proper administra- 
tion of the Sacraments is, notwithstanding, a matter of 
discipline. St. Paul urged it and the Church succeeded 
in enforcing it in the West, but after the days of Atha- 
nasius and Chrysostom discipline in the East continued to 
grow lax, until with the schism of Photius it became cus- 
tomary to receive married men into orders. Even then 
marriage was never permitted after the reception of the 
diaconate, and bishops were chosen from celibates only, 
a rule which holds among Greek and Russian schismatics 
to-day. 

The Ruthenians had been evangelized from Constanti- 
nople, and though the majority finally rejected schism and, 
despite the uninterrupted persecution of Greek, Turk, Cal- 
vinist and Russian, remained loyal to Rome, they were 
allowed to follow the Greek custom in regard to married 
clergy. The recent repeal of Russia’s penal code in- 
creased their number considerably, and there are at pres- 
ent about 5,000,000 Ruthenian Catholics in Europe, 
chiefly in Russian Poland and Austria-Hungary. 
Bishop Ortenski found on his arrival a quarter 
of a million in the United States and Canada. He has 
followed faithfully the decree of 1897, and for twelve 
years no married Ruthenian priest has had any jurisdic- 
tion in this country. Moreover, he has had Ruthenian 
youths trained in our seminaries according to the instruc- 
tions of the same decree and on the conditions therein pre- 
scribed: ‘“ Only celibates, either now or in future, can 
be promoted to Holy Orders.” Thus it is clear that the 
Catholic Church, which compels none to enter the priest- 
hood, maintains unalterably its discipline of celibacy for 
those who choose to enter it, and that the indulgence 
granted the Ruthenians and a few Orientals for local 
reasons is the exception that proves the rule. 

It is also clear that the Sun’s cable message was twelve 
years old. 
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A Contrast in Law-Making 


“ A Contrast in Disestablishment,” one of the topics of 
the day discussed in the London Tablet of May 8, is a clear 
and forcible article which merits attentive study. The 
paper compares the French Law with the bill recently in- 
troduced into Parliament for the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church in Wales. The writer dis- 
avows from the start any intention to “ applaud the two 
general principles involved in the bill of the separation of 
the State from religion, which in the language of the 
Encyclical ‘ Vehementer Nos’ is an obvious negation of 
the supernatural order, and of the diversion of money 
given for religious purposes to others never intended by 
the donors.” In every other phase of the bill, however, 
he finds, and rightfully, fit subject for praise in the honor- 
able dealing of the framers of the bill when comparison 
is made with the provisions of the French law. At the 
very outset there is discovered a striking contrast between 
the two bills as to the constitution to be imposed on the 
respective churches after the disestablishment. The 
French law, ignoring the known constitution of the Cath- 
olic Church, assigned “ the administration and the super- 
vision of public worship, not to the hierarchical body 
divinely instituted by our Lord, but to associations 
formed by laymen placed in such a position of dependence 
on the civil authority that the ecclesiastical authority 
would clearly have no power over them.” In Wales a 
constitution is offered which statutorily includes and 
secures the rights of the bishops and clergy. 

The provision made for the disposal of ecclesiastical 
property offers even more striking contrast between the 
Law of Separation and the bill at present before Parlia- 
ment. Much of the church property in Wales remains 
in the control of the church; the rest, subject to all exist- 
ing and private rights, is to be used for charitable in- 
stitutions and higher education, and Mr. Asquith’s bill, 
moreover, secures the church in the absolute possession 
of what is left to her. M. Briand’s Law, on the contrary, 
deprived the Church in France of everything and, more- 
over, placed every obstacle that perverted ingenuity could 
invent in the way of obtaining or keeping the use of what 
the law offered. 

The third notable contrast between the two measures 
affects the rights and livelihood of living persons. In the 
case of the Welsh bill the existing interests of the present 
holders of ecclesiastical offices are carefully safeguarded, 
not for a mere arbitrary period, but for the full term of 
their incumbency, practically, therefore, for the period 
of their natural lives. In an entirely different manner 
has the French law dealt with such interests. Instead 


of securing their livelihood to the holders of ecclesiastical 
office whose meagre salaries had been guaranteed as a 
compensation for the Church property seized by the 
Revolution, nothing but miserable old-age pensions and 
temporary allowances were offered, and these under con- 
ditions either practically impossible or of such a nature 








that a self-respecting ecclesiastic might not accept them. 

Certainly the charge of “ grave injustice” affirmed of 
the French law in the “ Vehementer Nos” is, as far as 
living persons are concerned, practically absent from the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill. 

The Tablet’s article presents a masterly object-lesson 
of the opposite methods of action followed in a land 
where justice and fair play rule and in one where the 
whim of a powerful faction overrides all thought of 
square-dealing. And it permits one to cherish the hope 
that similar honorable dealing in favor of their Catholic 
fellow-citizens will characterize Britain’s law-makers 
when the Removal of Disabilities Act will have come be- 
fore them for final action. 


Prussia and Her Polish Subjects 


The destruction of the Kingdom of Poland, brought 
about by the dismemberment of that helpless country 
into the three “divisions of Poland,” and the distribu- 
tion of the spoil between Russia, Prussia and Austria, 
was finally determined in the Congress of Vienna in 1815. 
Of these three powers Austria treats her Polish sub- 
jects the most humanely, Russia the most despotically, re- 
laxing, however, somewhat after the war with Japan. 
Prussia in 1900 counted, in a population of thirty-seven 
millions, about three million Poles, who live in the eastern 
provinces of the monarchy. In the Province of Posen 
they make up sixty, in Silesia, thirty-five, and in West- 
preussen, twenty-three per cent. of the inhabitants. At 
the time of the occupation, royal promises were lavished 
on them, that neither their nationality and language nor 
their religion would be interfered with. Whether 
these promises were meant or not makes little dif- 
ference; they were surely not fulfilled. The Prussian 
Government went so far as even to prescribe the German 
language for catechism instruction in the schools. It is 
at present the avowed intention of Prussia to make these 
provinces both German and Protestant. The usual means 
of discriminating against the Catholics which is practised 
in the administration of the whole kingdom, does not work 
fast enough. Extra legal facilities had to be invented. 
The most effective is the so-called Settlement Law of 
1886. 

This law, were it not for its anti-Polish clauses and its 
anti-Catholic method of execution, might be styled ex- 
cellent. Its origin sprang from the fact that the people 
of the poorer farming classes emigrated in large numbers 
from the eastern to the western part of the kingdom, 
while extensive estates which might have been worked 
as smaller farms with great profit were not well culti- 
vated at all. Tradesmen and day laborers also hoped to 
find better pay in the industrial regions of Prussia or in 
foreign countries. Most of them would have preferred 
to stay and acquire a little farm or at least a home, but 
had neither the money nor the credit. The German 
working people, especially, found it very hard to compete 
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with the Poles who were ready to work for smaller wages. 
The emigration again had a bad effect on the large estates, 
as it deprived them of the necessary farm hands. It also 
rapidly widened the gap between the very rich and the 
very poor. During the years 1885 to 1890 not less than 
800,000 persons emigrated from the eastern provinces. 

The Settlement Law was to check this depopulation. It 
provided for a Settlement Commission which was given 
a public credit of twenty-five million dollars, to buy up 
lands, especially large estates, break them up into small 
plots and thus furnish homesteads for settlers, farmers, 
tradesmen and laborers. The buildings are erected by 
the commission and go with the plots. Generally, the 
homestead with the farm or garden is to be held in 
perpetuity against the payment of a fixed rental. The 
law makes the conditions for the colonist as easy as 
possible. 

But the law is made extremely odious by the clause 
that only Germans may be settled on the estates thus ac- 
quired. And the reports of the commission reveal another 
much more deplorable fact: the law as carried out is an 
effective weapon for the propagation of Protestantism. 
The commission from its beginning, in 1886, to the end 
of 1908, turned over 15,143 homesteads to German set- 
tlers. Only 586 went to Catholics, and 14,557 to 
Protestants. The whole number of Germans settled on 
them is 113,000 persons. For this population of new- 
comers the commission built forty-two churches and 
twenty-eight chapels (Bethauser), but among them are 
only two churches for the Catholics. In many parts of 
the Empire the parishes are still endowed, the rural 
parishes owning farms large enough to support the 
clergy. Forty-four such church farms were provided 
for the Protestants and two for the Catholics. 

These figures show clearly that in the language of 
Prussian bureaucracy, Germanization means Protestanti- 
zation. How little real Germanizing is done may be seen 
from another fact. Two-thirds of the property bought 
up by the commission had been owned by Germans and 
simply passed from one German hand into another. The 
only gainer by the whole affair is Protestantism. The 
activity of this commission creates an entire province 
of well-to-do Protestant farmers. 

This Settlement Law, however, must not be mixed up 
with the Prussian Expropriation Law, which was passed 
last year. This latter places in the hands of the Govern- 
ment the power to condemn the estates of any Polish 
land owner and settle Germans on it, if this is considered 
necessary, e. g., to strengthen the German population of 
a village or city. Prince Bilow and his partisans de- 
cleared this power was absolutely necessary to safeguard 
German interests in the eastern provinces, but the passage 
of the law was only obtained with great difficulty. Until 
now this law has never been carried into effect. 

Another weapon for the suppression of Polish national- 
ity was secured last year in the new association law for 
the empire. For the convenience of the anti-Polish 





policy of Prussia the so-called “language paragraph ” 
was inserted and passed by Prince Bilow’s bloc parties. 
According to the law no public meeting can be held un- 
less the police are informed twenty-four hours before. 
All such meetings must be conducted in German. Only 
in districts in which sixty per cent. of the population 
speak another language may this language be used, pro- 
vided, however, that the police be notified three days 
ahead. In this way a very large number of Polish sub- 
jects will be unable to use their mother tongue in their 
own assemblies. How severely the law is enforced one 
incident will show. A Polish society in Gnesen was hold- 
ing a procession and when passing the house of one of 
their clerical friends, stopped and invited him to join 
them. The priest came out of the house and spoke a 
few friendly words in Polish to the men. The following 
day he was haled to the police court and fined fifteen 
marks for speaking Polish in a public meeting without 
due authorization. 

Professor Karl Krumbacher, an authority in the his- 
tory of the nations of Eastern Europe, says in a recently 
published book: “It is my firmest conviction that the 
present Prussian method of treating the Poles is not only 
contrary to the written and unwritten laws of justice, 
to the principles of Christianity and civil order—such 
trifles do not bother a normal statesman—but that it does 
not even serve its purpose and will be attended by the 
most disastrous consequences.” 


Franciscan Historical Activity 


Discoveries of the past are always precious, and their 
value grows in proportion to the interest exacted by the 
subject to which they refer. Surely a very interesting 
subject is the Franciscan Order and its history. St. 
Francis, lowly and meek, seraphic in loving God and His 
poor, saint, poet, and friend of nature, is a centre of at- 
traction to all, to the philosopher and the artist, to the 
Catholic and non-Catholic. Literary men have praised 
him in prose and in verse. Something of this attraction 
belongs to the Franciscan Order itself, like a halo of 
glory and sweetness bequeathed to it by its founder. 

No small amount of gratitude is due to the Franciscan 
Fathers for making us know more of their founder 
and of their order. They have opened their archives, 
rich with the accumulated lore of ages, and brought forth 
treasure new and old. As an example take the historical 
works which the Rev. Father Zephyrin, O.F.M., is writ- 
ing and publishing in this country. His histories are 
monumental; he has delved into the Franciscan ar- 
chives, from which he draws an authentic, accurate and 
detailed history of the missionaries whose deeds will 
ever remain the chiefest glory of America. Our readers 
may be glad to know that a quarterly is issued by the 
Franciscans under the title, Archivium Franciscanum 
Historicum. 
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AN ITALIAN VIGNETTE 


The pilgrim was jogging the foot-path way from 
Zaggaruolo over the Sabines. The breath of romance 
had caught him, and the never-ending Pronts: partenza 
of the trains was out of joint with the mood. If all went 
well he would hear the “ Ave Maria” bell at San Vito 
and sleep at the Aquila Nera. 

“ Madonna what a day! a day for Jnglest and mad 
dogs (cant matti),” the old vignaiuolo said, as he poured 
out a litre of rich red vino nostrano. 

A day for Inglesi and mad dogs! There was wisdom 
in the saying. The masterful sun held the whole country- 
side in his gaze. Zaggaruolo was winking in the valley 
below, and through the Campagna the railway threaded 
its course in lazy curves. 

Up along the mountain-paths singing as he went the 
pilgrim jostled the mules and oxen laden with the ripe 
grapes—for it was vintage time, and the air re-echoed 
the songs of the grape-gatherers among the vines—up to 
the Genezzano with its shrine and its legend of the 
Georgian peasant who followed the picture over land and 
water. (They show you his descendants in the village 
to this day, a swarthy, dark-eyed gentle race. ) 

He hurried over its crazy streets cut out of the rock or 
tunnelled under it, with the houses and storerooms totter- 
ing along them on either side, out of which peeped wild- 
half-naked beings who were treading out the grape-juice 
to a music as old as Dionysus. It called to him, that hill- 
side hamlet of goat-herds and vine-growers, where every 
street-corner and every house had its Madonna-image, 
moulded in clay or daubed in raw color, and bedecked 
with dead wild flowers, that must have been plucked fresh 
in the morning withal. No wonder Mary of Nazareth 
had mistaken it for home! 


But there was thunder smouldering in the hills, and } 


the leaves of the olives were turning inwards, so he 
stayed just long enough to kneel at the shrine and visit 
Signora Volpella’s osteria where he eased the pinch of a 
shoe by soaping a stocking, and the pinch of his hunger 
by absorbing the signora’s excellent pasta con brodo. 

The way to San Vito lay up the tangled hillside; it 
was mostly a bridle path and the clouds were gathering. 
Already Olevano in the valley beyond, circling the summit 
of its little cone of olive-garths and vineyards, was 
shrouded in a belt of Guido Reni blue. Two carabineers 
were hurrying to shelter. They smiled the natives’ in- 
dulgent smile for the foreigner so busy after roba antica. 
ee “ Bacchus! there would be rain altro,” 
they said, “ but the women would put the santini in the 
windows and the church bells would ring, and so the vines 
would not suffer. Senti! that was thunder . well, 
warnings are short in the mountains. Going to San 
Vinto? Madre di Dio,’ and shrugging their shoulders 
they left him. 

But the pilgrim heeded not, for his mind was drenched 
with the glory around him. The sun lay cradled behind 
a rampart of clouds, just kindling their edges with a 
flame; the lightning played along the sky, and the voice 
of the thunder trumpeted behind telling how the hills 
rolled back upon one another like the volutes of a mighty 
shell; in a little while the clouds poured down a very sea 
of rain, and he saw the Sabine gods walk abroad in all 
the tempestuous loveliness of the storm. He fled to the 
recesses of a cave on the hillside; it was wind-swept and 
bare, but in the darkness he discerned the figure of a 
child crouching on a cushion of freshly gathered vine 








leaves. A lightning flash lit up her long hair, glossy as 
velvet, and in the succeeding darkness he felt her great 
roe’s eyes fixed timidly on him in a sort of panic. 

“ Signore,” she said, “ the Madonna has sent you, and 
my prayer is heard: for I vowed three candles for my 
safe home-coming.” 

“They call me Annunciata,” she continued in reply to 
him, “ Annunciata of the pecorelle, in our paese up the 
mountain. We live at Civitella, my mother and I; but 
she is old, and I keep watch on Sor Luigi’s sheep. It is 
a little thing, but bread and oil are dear since Beppo went. 
He drew his number last Spring. It was a good number, 
but he wanted to far servizio, so he played the number in 
the /otto and won ten lire: it was fortuna. Then he left 
us.” 

Thus, she babbled like a child as they went out together 
from the cave when the storm had spent its fury, and 
sought the scattered sheep. She showed him a cluster 
of houses rising sheer behind one another on a spiked 
ridge of the mountain with a shaft of sunshine playing 
on the weather-beaten dome of a church. 

“Ecco,” said she. “ Ecco, Civitella.” It was off the 
way to San Vito, but the pilgrim had forgotten the 
Aquila Nera. Surely he owed the Madonna the child’s 
safe home coming. And when they had found the flock 
unharmed and set the leader with the bell on the home- 
ward path, they climbed the slippery track together. The 
bells of the old church were still ringing their appeal to 
Heaven against the storm as they drew near the gates, 
and a gaunt figure came hurrying over the uneven pave- 
ment. 

“It is my mother,” said Annunciata, simply, and rais- 
ing his eyes the pilgrim met the mother’s anxious dis- 
trustful gaze. “ Annunciata is now safe,” said he. “ She 
will remember the pilgrim when she pays her vow.” 

“Truly I will pray the Buona Madonna for you, Sig- 
nore,” said the girl. 

He lifted his hat, and sought the path to San Vito, 
and though the old woman made the figs at him with 
both hands he knew it not, for he never looked back. 


J. C. Grey. 


WESTMINSTER’S MOTHER CHURCH 


One of the historic landmarks of Catholic London will 
disappear before the end of the present year. The new 
Church of Sts. Anselm and Cecilia, near the Holborn end 
of the wide new avenue of Kingsway, is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. Then the old church of the same 
name will be closed and pulled down. Old Sts. Anselm 
and Cecilia’s has been called, not without reason, “ the 
Mother Church of the Catholic Faith in the Archdiocese 
of Westminster.” The mission began in 1648 in a 
private house. In 1687, the freedom granted under 
James II encouraged Catholics to build a church, which, 
on King James’ flight, was saved from confiscation by 
the Sardinian ambassador, who acquired it as the chapel 
of his embassy, hence “ Sardinia street.”” In the Gordon 
riots of 1780, the church was burned, but the chancel 
was saved, and the building was restored on the same 
lines by the Government. It belongs to the “ meeting 
house ”’ style of architecture, a plain oblong building, with 
galleries to increase its seating accommodations, with a 
complete absence of external ornament, as if those who 
built it were still used to meeting in secret for the worship 
of their forefathers. It is a link with the heroic past, 
and one wishes that it could have been saved from the 
“ improver.” 
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THE COUNTRY CHILD. 


The Country Child has fragrances 
He breathes about him as he goes; 

Clear eyes that look at distances, 
And in his cheeks the wilding rose. 


The sun, the sun himself will stain 
The country face to his own red, 

The red-gold of the ripening grain, 
And bleach to white the curly head. 


He rises to the morning lark, 

Sleeps with the evening primroses, 
Before the curtain of the dark 

Lets down its splendor, starred with bees. 


He sleeps so sweet without a dream 
Under brown cottage eaves and deep, 

His window holds one stray moon-beam, 
As though an angel kept his sleep. 


He feeds on honest country fare, 
Drinks the clear water of the spring, 

Green carpets wait him everywhere, 
Where he may run, where he may sing. 


He hath his country lore by heart, 
And what is friend and what is foe; 
Hath conned Dame Nature’s book apart, 
Her child since he began to grow. 


When he is old, when he goes sad, 
Hobbling upon a twisted knee, 

He keeps somewhat of joys he had 
Since an old countryman is he. 


He keeps his childhood’s innocencies, 
Though his old head be bleached to snow, 
Forget-me-nots still hold his eyes, 
And in his cheeks old roses blow. 
—KATHARINE TYNAN, in the Spectator. 


LITERATURE 


A Literary Weed.—Gabriele D’Annunzio 
has written a new tragedy, “Fedra.” Its 
plot is borrowed from Racine’s “ Phédre,” 
but the mantle of that poet’s exquisite art 
has not fallen on the sensuous and degen- 
erate shoulders of the pagan, D’Annunzio. 
While Racine keeps the action always in 
the pays du tendre, D’Annunzio’s Fedra is 
an animal de luxure. Degeneracy reached 
its lowest ebb when D’Annunzio chose his 
young son to take the part of Hippolytus 
in the play. No doubt the purveyors of 
immorality for the theatre-loving people 
of America will see to it that “ Fedra” 
finds her way to the haunts of “ Salome.” 





Egoists, A Book of Supermen, by 
James Huneker. New York. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

Mr. Huneker’s subjects quite fill the 
bill of his titie; Stendahl, Anatole France, 
Huysmans, Nietzsche, Blake, Ibsen, ete. 
By Supermen we may assume abnormali- 
ties, rather than superiorities, to be the 
appropriate meaning, though Mr. Hune- 
ker would no doubt demur to this inter- 





pretation. The literary people who con- 
stitute his galaxy are super in no tran- 
scendent sense whatever; though each 
deviates most strikingly from the normal, 
they are conspicuous examples of the ir- 
regular and the bizarre. One exception 
is to be made, Ernest Hello, who has no 
proper place in a collection where ec- 
centricity is the sign manual. He is un- 
mistakably the only genius; the rest are 
men of talent with disordered imagina- 
tions. To Hello Mr. Huneker devotes the 
briefest and most superficial considera- 
tion, though he alone merits a profound 
and extended study. The reason is evi- 
dent: Hello is the antithesis of the au- 
thor’s standpoint, if that may be called 
a standpoint which has no ground of 
any absolute conviction. For Mr. Hune- 
ker’s attitude is that of one who stands 
apart contemplating all creeds, with none 
of his own. He characteristically re- 
marks that “in literature Hello was a be- 
lated romantic, a Don Quixote of the 
ideal, who charged ferociously the wind- 
mills of indifference.” Mr. Huneker him- 
self is one of the windmills. With him 
everything matters excepting the one 
thing that alone matters, and with Hello, 
nothing matters excepting the one thing 
that Mr. Huneker ignores—God. The 
purple patches of literature are much, if 
not most, in Mr. Huneker’s eyes. His 
studies are interesting and clever; but 
a critic who lacks a fundamental con- 
viction lacks the one thing essential. 
Criticism without conviction is like a bird 
without tail feathers; it may fly, but with- 
out direction; it may gyrate even to 
heights, but it never gets anywhere. Mr. 
Huneker is eloquent at times, epigram- 
matic frequently, interesting generally, 
earnest sometimes, convincing never. He 
often stimulates and suggests; his pic- 
tures are vivid, drawn with skill and with 
a teeming background of information. 
His sympathies plainly lie with the ir- 
regulars who seem closest to his inter- 
ests and evoke his liveliest appreciation: 
Stendahl the apostle of the passion of un- 
happiness, whose life was one long dis- 
order; Beaudelaire whose existence was 
a “muffled delirium”; Anatole France, 
the literary embodiment of a polished 
sneer; Barrés, morbid analyzer of a sick 
soul; Nietzsche, barbarian and madman; 
Ibsen who made life a hideous problem 
without solution. Of these he gives viv- 
id and sympathetic analyses, without, 
however, any absolute standard of meas- 
urement to orientate either their or his 
own place in the sum of things. In this, 
Mr. Huneker but follows the fashion of 
the hour ,the indifferentism which evades 
conviction, and which if pushed hard 
would be afraid to admit that two and 
two make four. In this sketch of Huys- 


mans he keenly appreciates the literary 
artist, but to the Catholic who returns 








to his faith, he is antipathetic. “All 
this” (Huysman’s conversion) “may 
have been auto-suggestion, or the result 
of the ‘will-to-believe,’ according to the 
formula of Professor William James, yet 
it was satisfying to Huysmans whose life 
was singularly lonely.” Of Hello’s Cath- 
olicity he remarks, “ And perhaps if one 
too hastily criticizes the almost elemen- 
tal faith of Hello, and its rude assaults of 
the portals of pride, luxury, and worldli- 
ness, perhaps the old wisdom may cru- 
elly rebound upon his detractors; ‘ Dixit 
insipiens in corde suo; non est Deus.’” 
Why the “perhaps?” Conpé B. PALLEN. 





The Tragedy of Man. From the Hun- 
garian of Imr&é Mapac_ Published by the 
Arcadia Press. 1909. 

The “Tragedy of Man” is the first 
rendering into English of the masterpiece 
of a Hungarian poet of the Shelley type, 
Imré Madac, who was born of a noble 
Magyar family in 1821 and died in 1864. 
The plan of the work shares a measure of 
epical breadth and dignity. Adam, the 
typical man, falls into a deep slumber dur- 
ing which the future of humankind is un- 
folded before him in a series of visions, 
each embodying some memorable stage in 
the historic evolution of the race. Egypt 
of the Pharaohs, Athenian democracy, Ro- 
man Epicureanism, medieval Christianity, 
the French Revolution, English industrial- 
ism and the Socialistic state pass before his 
eyes as so many signal failures to solve 
the problem of human happiness. The 
visions at length pass and Adam, at issue 
with the realities of life, finally takes his 
stand on a broad, elemental deism, as em- 
bodied in the words of the Lord, “ strive 
and trust,” with which the poem closes. 

In the socialistic “ phalanstery” no room 
is found for the man of genius: Plato is 
penanced as a day-dreamer, and Michael 
Angelo set to work at the crudest chain- 
making. Christianity is also reckoned 
among the great disillusions of history, 
though in the beginning it was big with 
promise. 

“The Tragedy of Man” is merely 
another version of the familiar history of 
the man of genius who finds or fancies he 
finds all the historic creeds and philoso- 
phies outworn, and falls back for support 
on that vague, pathetic, half-doubting op- 
timism of which our English poet has given 
us the supreme expression: 


“ Behold, we know not anything. 
And yet I trust that good shall fall 
At last, far off, at last to all, 

And every winter turn to spring.” 
G. J. G. 





A Friar Observant, by Frances M. 
BrooxFietp, St. Louis: B. Herder. 

The Reformation is an old tale, and yet 
every new story or article concerning that 
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all-absorbing subject brings with it a lively 
interest and a fascination which are sure 
to lay hold even upon those who feel 
themselves well grounded in the period of 
the Great Reform. 

A unique account of the days of the 
“new faith” is given in “.A Friar Observ- 
ant,” by Frances M. Brookfield. Friar 
Wulstan himself tells the story in nine- 
teen chapters. After leaving his native 
England and his loved monastery, he trav- 
els to Wittenberg, Dresden and Cassell, 
meets the great Reformer, is present at the 
marriage of Philip von Hesse and Mar- 
garet von Saal, converses with Cardinal 
Alexander Farnese, and finally, after see- 
ing the Lady Anne, his brother’s daughter, 
safe in the care of Sir Hugh, the good 
friar retires to a peaceful life in Italy. 

Were it looked at as a piece of fiction 
merely, we do not think “ A Friar Observ- 
ant” sufficiently attractive for the ordinary 
reader. 

It is a simple tale told by a humble friar 
who was in the very heart of the Lutheran 
country, face to face with the leader, and 
saw and heard many of the results of the 
new faith. 

This is what lends interst to the story, 
and from the friar’s frank and simple 
narration we catch glimpses of the life and 
times of Luther which could scarcely be 
gathered from an ordinary history. The 
attempt of the Landgrave Philip von Hesse 
to gain Luther’s sanction for an unlawful 
marriage with Margaret von Saal forms 
a large and interesting part of the story. 
It is worthy of note that though Luther 
complained bitterly against this marriage, 
his name heads the list of those who sanc- 
tioned it. The restless, rebellious char- 
acter of Luther is vividly portrayed in 
many notable passages where he rails 
against celibacy and church authority. Sim- 
plicity marks the tale throughout, and it 
places before us in an attractive form a 
picture of the double dealing, the pretended 
regard for authority and the unrestrained 
license of a movement which claimed for 
itself the name Reformation. 





Catholic Churchmen in Science. Second 
series. Sketches of the Lives of Catholic 
Ecclesiastics Who Were Among the Great 
Founders in Science. By JAMEs J. WALSH, 
M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. Philadelphia: The 
Dolphin Press. 1909. ix, 228 pages. 

In this Second Series of interesting bi- 
ographies of Catholic churchmen who 
added to their various ecclesiastical labors 
an ardent and fruitful devotion to science, 
the author gives ampler proof of the thesis 
he defended in the First Series, that only 
by those who are ignorant of the history 
of science can the Catholic Church be con- 
sidered an enemy of science. The whole 
round of the sciences, and every century 
from the fifteenth down to and including 
the nineteenth, were laid under tribute in 








the First Series. In the present Series, 
most attention is devoted to the earlier 
centuries, although succeeding times are 
also represented; while, in two chapters, a 
general conspectus is given of clerical ac- 
tivity ;and, more particularly, of the dis- 
tinguished work of the Jesuit Order 
in astronomy. Not only Catholics, but ev- 
ery lover of science should be familiar 
with the notable facts presented in this 
volume. The publishers deserve congratu- 
lation on the very attractive appearance of 
the volume. 





Handbook of Canon Law for Congre- 
gations of Women Under Simple Vows, 
by D. I. Lanstors, O.S.B. New York and 
Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

Three different titles are given to this 
book. On the cover it is called “ Handbook 
of Canon Law”: in the formula of approba- 
tion from the religious Superior the title 
is, “ Handbook of Canon Law for Congre- 
gations of Simple Vows”: while the title 
on the front page is what we have given 
above. The reader will not find in this 
work a treatise on canon law according to 
the ordinary meaning of this expression, 
but he will find the present legislation of 
the Church relating to religious congrega- 
tions of women with simple vows neatly 
and carefully expounded. The chief sources 
from which this legislation is derived are: 
first, the Constitution of Leo XIII, “ Con- 
dite” (Dec. 8, 1900); secondly, “ Norme” 
or Regulations published by the Congrega- 
tion of Bishops and Regulars (June 28, 
1901); from these the writer deduces the 
laws respecting diocesan and non-diocesan 
institutes. 

While this volume of 280 pages will be 
of special utility to the superiors and mem- 
bers of female religious congregations, it 
will be useful also to confessors of nuns 
and to others, who will see reference to 
Roman Decrees, such as the “ Quemadmo- 
dum” of 1890 on manifestation of con- 
science, etc., and the “Sacra Tridentina 
Synodus” of 1905 on daily Communion. 
The work comes up to date, referring as it 
does to the new condition of English speak- 
ing countries since Nov. 3, 1908, when these 
were removed from the jurisdiction of the 
Propaganda. M. M. 





Of the many pamphlets on modern So- 
cialism now issuing from the press of 
friend and foe, the paper written by W. F. 
Poland, S.J., of St. Louis, Mo., and published 
by B. Herder St. Louis, Mo., merits to be 
read and studied by all students of the 
Socialist movement. It deals with the 
economic aspect of modern Socialism; 
clearly expounds its aim and purpose, and 
then shows its utter impracticability. Any- 
one desiring to have reliable information 
on the economic aspect of Socialism can 
turn with confidence to Father Poland’s 
pamphlet. 








Reviews and Magazines 


The Canadian Magazine for May gives 
as its frontispiece a fine reproduction of 
“Sans Merci,” the struggle of civilization 
against savagery, a striking piece of 
sculpture by the greatest of Canadian 
sculptors, Hébert, whose studio is in | 
Paris. “ Ontario’s Outworn Police Sys- 
tem,” by John Verner McAree, suggests 
that city police, country constables, pro- 
vincial detectives, special railway police 
or detectives, forest and fire-rangers, 
game-wardens, jail governors and turn- 
keys should be combined into one force, 
under one central management. ‘“ There 
should be mounted men in every town- 
ship whose duty it would be to patrol 
the country roads day and night, sweep- 
ing up the tramps and vagrants who now 
make the life of women in the less popu- 
lous rural districts a terror.” For, as 
Mr. McAree rightly points out, the hus- 
ky country bully often terrorizes the 
local constables, which he could not do 
if the latter had a combined police force 
to fall back upon in cases of emergency. 
Arthur Hawkes in “ Why I am a suffra- 
gette "cleverly disposes of the common- 
est objections against woman suffrage; 
but he mars his article by quite unneces- 
sary and altogether false references to 
Holy Scripture. The would-be-witty re- 
mark that “the Apostle Paul has a great 
deal to answer for, apparently because 
he had a wife to whom he was not con- 
genial,” betrays ignorance of what St. 
Paul says of his being unmarried (1 Cor., 
vii, 7, 8). “Kaiser Wilhelm: his oppor- 
tunity and failure,” by W. O. Payne, is 
an ambitious, if unsuccessful, attempt 
to summarize the Kaiser’s career. The 
writer is not always sure of his facts. 
The robber barons had no show under 
the rule of Charlemagne. There never was 
a Duke of Brandenburg. There never was 
“a hard and fast alliance” between the 
Imperial party and the Catholics in the 
Reichstag. Moreover, the Centre party 
is not an exclusively Catholic party. 

An amusing misprint occurs in this ar- 
ticle, when we are told that Wilhelm 
hoped at one time to become “ the fight- 
iest of all monarchs.” It is really a pity 
that “ fightiest,” which is so expressive, 
is not English. Among the book re- 
views, Dr. William J. Fischer’s “ Child 
of Destiny,” noticed in our columns some 
weeks since, receives well deserved praise. 





The Dublin Review for April opens with 
W. S. Lilly’s important article on “ Lol- 
lardy and the Reformation,” which receives 
special notice in another column. This is 
followed by “Moral Fiction A Hundred 
Years Ago,” by the editor, Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward, who attributes Maria Edgeworth’s 
loss of popularity in our time to her habit 
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of pointing the moral in a sententious para- 
graph, a fault which “drives our own gen- 
eration nearly mad.” 

“Some factors in Moral Education,” by 
the Rev. Michael Maher, S.J., is a review 
of the First International Moral Educa- 
tion Congress, held at the University of 
London, in September, 1908, and of the 
Report of an International Inquiry Into 
Moral Instruction and Training in Schools. 
The main question before these two bodies 
was, How is moral instruction to be im- 
parted. The Moral Instruction League has 
made the introduction of non-theological 
moral instruction into all schools its chief 
object. But this direct ethical teaching is 
not approved by most of the non-Catholic 
educationists. Dr. J. J. Findlay, of Man- 
chester University, argues that this method 
of ethical lessons for children will prove 
psychologically unsound and morally in- 


jurious. The child needs concrete example 
and is incapable of abstract thought. “To 
most Christians morality is to be like 


Christ; the separation between the abstract 
ideal and its personification is not made. 
It needs an adult mind—yes, and an edu- 
cated adult mind—to think them apart. 
Children think of conduct in terms of per- 
sonality, and are unable to appreciate ideals 
apart from strong personal attachment to 
higher powers.” 

Miss A. Ravenhill, who contributes a 
report on a large number of Girls’ Ele- 
mentary Schools—Council Schools and Vol- 
untary Schools of all denominations—says : 
“With a remarkable unanimity teachers 
volunteered their conviction that the root 
of all morality lies in religion, and that to 
divorce the one from the other is impos- 
sible.” The most telling proof of this 
principle is furnished by Father Edward 
Myers’ article on “Moral Instruction in 
French Schools,” in the second volume of 
the report. Even Harold Johnson, notwith- 
standing all his ardor in the cause of the 
Moral Instruction League, does not conceal 
his feelings of sadness over the result of 
godless moral instruction. It has been ap- 
plied in France since 1882. Those who 
were children then now make the laws of 
the country. Criminality in France has 
increased threefold in fifty years, with 
hardly any increase of population. This 
enormous increase is particularly notice- 
able among children in the last twenty- 
five years. From being the soberest of na- 
tions France has become one of the least 
sober. The pornographic press with un- 
bridled license “pours its obscenities into 
every hamlet in the land.” The Morale 
laique has steadily debased the national 
conception of family life. Under the new 
ethical teaching the birth rate has steadily 
decreased year by year. The entire nation 
is threatened with ultimate extinction. Fa- 
ther Maher, in concluding his review, ex- 
plains the Catholic method of teaching a 
dread of sin as forbidden by God because 





‘ 


it is “in conflict with His all-holy nature,” 
and as leading to eternal banishment from 
His sight, and recommends Professor Sad- 
ler’s Report on Moral Instruction and 
Training in Schools, because it contains 
“a great deal of interesting, valuable and 
suggestive matter. 

There follows an unsigned article, ap- 
parently written by a nun, on “ Catherine 
of Braganza and Old Hammersmith,” 
which is of curious local interest to dwel- 
lers on the banks of the Thames, near 
Hammersmith. A long and instructive 
article on “Catholic Social Work in Ger- 
many,” is also unsigned. In “ Niccolo 
Macchiavelli” Herbert M. Vaughan de- 
scribes the life and character of one 
whose name “ suggests to British minds a 
vague picture of a cunning, sinister per- 
sonage, steeped in all the arts of political 
tyranny,” while he “is the idol of Young 
Italy, which has carefully studied his writ- 
ings and, not without reason, venerates 
their author as the premature apostle of 
Italian independence and unity.” 

In “Catholic Boys’ Clubs in London” 
Bertrand W. Devas gives much useful in- 
formation gleaned from experience. “ The 
Mantle of Voltaire” is a study, by F. Y. 


Eccles, of Anatole France’s corrosive 
works. The writer of this article, who 
shows an intimate acquaintance with 


French literature of the Renan and Vol- 
taire type, says that Anatole France oscil- 
lates between these two enemies of Chris- 
tianity as his models, and in his recent 
work, “L’Ile des Pingouins,” sides with 
the more ancient blasphemer; but it “is 
a ferocious, incoherent and dismal attempt 
to depreciate the moral patrimony of the 
French by a fable which, in its main lines, 
Voltaire might possibly have imagined, but 
which he would certainly have constructed 
with more regard to artistic economy.” M. 
France “was always a mocker,” but he 
has now “become a partisan,” remaining, 
through his successive deteriorations “ in- 
credibly lascivious,” an old man of “ ir- 
repressible salacity.” 

“The Needs of Humanity” is an able 
analysis by Cardinal Gibbons of the con- 
trast between Christian and non-Christian 
civilizations. “The Export of Capital” is 
a very clear, albeit technical, examination 
of this economic question by H. Belloc. 





The second number of Anthropos, an In- 
ternational Review of Ethnology and Lin- 
guistics, for 1909, has contributions in 
English, French, Italian and German. 
The Rev. I. Etienne, Professor at Bahia, 
in Brazil, writes on an insurrection, in 


1835,0of Mohammedan Negro slaves in 
Brazil, who intended to set up a 
Mohammedan State under a queen. His 


sources of information are the Arabic 
writings seized at the time, written 
in Barbaresque (North African) char- 
acters. 








Father Kugler, S.J., a noted specialist 
on Oriental astronomy, states that the 
Babylonians in the ninth century B. C. 
had no scientific astronomy. “As a re- 
sult of an eleven years’ study I can say 
that the Babylonians were unable to 
scientifically fix the course of the planets.” 

Alice Werner, London, writes about the 
Bushmen. Their morality, she says, com- 
pares favorably with that of many “ civi- 
lized” races. They had a native art of 
painting, which was practised until recent 
years, and the number of paintings extant 
shows that it was not the work of a few 
highly gifted individuals but a possession 
of the race as a whole. While other tribes 
adorn their huts with geometrical figures, 
the Bushmen prefer representations of men 
and animals. But no figure is so lovingly 
drawn as that of the eland, the most im- 
portant domestic animal. 

The number contains several contri- 
butions to folk-lore by missionaries. 
The stories are told in the language 
of the natives with interlinear transla- 
tions. Perhaps the most interesting 
among them is an article on the re- 
ligious traditions in Mkulwa, a region in 
Africa, near the place where Lakes Ny- 
assa and Tanganyika approach the closest. 
“No idea is clearer in the minds of these 
people, than that there is but one God, 
who is a pure spirit, the creator of the uni- 
verse. His greatest attribute is kindness, 
so much so that he is even called Mama, 
mother, though not thought of as a female. 
He is, however, at the same time the 
avenger of sin, which he punishes by tem- 
poral afflictions,” Man came upon earth 
from Heaven in a state of innocence, but 
the daughter of the first man committed 
a sin of distrust in God. In consequence 
man must till the soil, is subject to misery 
and death, but will rise to life again. There 
is also an account of the deluge. The 
dove that was sent out is not forgotten, 
but the raven is replaced by a hawk. To 
avert impending calamities the adults must 
confess their sins publicly, with humility 
and contrition, “not with a double heart.” 
A table of sins, corresponding roughly to 
the Ten Commandments, serves for the 
examination of conscience. 





In the Spectator of May 8 there is an 
article on the fallacies of the Labor Party’s 
Right to Work Bill now being discussed 
in the British Parliament; popular essays 
on attractive topics find their wonted place 
in the number, while its pages of “ Letters 
to the Editor” evince the ever-living crav- 
ing of Englishmen to break into print on 
every imaginable provocation. The week’s 
Art and Literature reviews are unusually 
good. One may be allowed to refer par- 
ticularly to an exquisite poem, “ The Coun- 
try Child,” by Katharine Tynan, which is 
reproduced in this number of AMERICA. 
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EDUCATION 


The program of the coming session 
of the Catholic Summer School, from 
June 27 to September 10 presents a very 
varied and interesting series of lectures 
in which prominence is given to the his- 
torical subjects relating to the tercente- 
nary celebration of Champlain’s discover- 
ies, in which the Summer School will 
take a prominent part. 





Bishop Alerding ef Fort Wayne on 
May 13, laid the corner stone of Walsh 
Hall, the new residence hall for students, 
at Notre Dame University. It will pro- 
vide for one hundred and twenty-five stu- 
dents. This is the fifth residence hall at 
the University and a substantial evidence 
of its satisfactory growth. Other insti- 
tutions, not under Catholic management, 
have a larger attendance of students, but 
none have all their students residing on 
the university grounds, eating in the 
same dining halls and forming one large 
family. In this respect Notre Dame with 
its one thousand students is unique. 





The Carnegie Institution of the United 
States has engaged the Rev. Dr. John 
Maguire of the Archdiocese of Philadel- 
phia, and Professor of Latin Language 
and Literature at the Catholic University 
Washington, to reedit a series of publica- 
tions of the Latin authors of the Middle 
Ages. The emended text will be repro- 
duced with an English translation, com- 
mentary and indices. 





The Sisters of St. Joseph of Philadel- 
phia have purchased the Shoreham Ho- 
tel, Cape May Point, for a summer resi- 
dence for the members of their communi- 
ties. No better investment could be made 
than sea-side resorts where the Sisters 
who toil so zealously in the parish 
schools during ten months of the year 
can build up again some of the nerve 
and tissue they so unselfishly spend in 
their labor of love. The Philadelphia 
Sisters of Charity have a fine place at 
Point Pleasant, N. J.; the Mount St. 
Vincent Sisters, one on Long Island, and 
the Brooklyn Sisters of St. Joseph an- 
other at Rockaway Park. It would cer- 
tainly be a great benefit, not only to the 
Sisters but to the schools; if every com- 
munity could have equally pleasant and 
healthful country annexes. 





The London Tablet quotes from a re- 
cent speech of Lord Morley two utter- 
ances worthy of the attention of those 
who have to do with educational systems 
to-day. In July last Mr. Balfour, refer- 
ring to the controversy as to whether lit- 
erature or science is the commanding in- 
terest and ought to be the most exten- 





sive field in university training, said: “I 
would rather have added to the sum of 
our knowledge of the truths of nature 
than done anything else I can imagine.” 
Without going into the question here 
supposed in any detail, Lord Morley said: 
“After all, literature has shaken the 
world, and I for one will never stand 
to hear literature put in the second place. 
In this controversy there ought to be 
preferences but not exclusions. I am not 
going to talk of the relations of the new 
universities to the old. Both may sup- 
ply inspiration and direction of their 
own.” Referring to the two rival theo- 
ries of university education, the pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake and the 
pursuit of that kind of knowledge which 
is likely to bring bread and butter—Lord 
Morley pointed out to his hearers that 
they should take both theories. “ It 
would be a great folly if you took either 
and framed your course upon either 
foundation without regard to the other. 
There is a story of Leonarde da Vinci, 
who said in reference to a book: ‘The 
world won’t care about it; it is just as 
if I placed it before a monkey; the mon- 
key would smell it, and would ask me if 
there was nothing good in it to eat.’ 
That is a sarcastic illustration of the in- 
sistence upon the utilitarian point of view 
applied either to literature or science.” 





Speaking recently before a number of 
fraternity men, President Schurman, of 
Cornell University, uttered a warning 
against exclusiveness among members of 
college fraternities and against the grow- 
ing luxury of living in fraternity houses 
and the neglect of the intellectual life. 
President Schurman has been in favor of 
fraternity houses and on many occasions 
has defended them in Cornell. His word 
is the more weighty then when he tells 
his hearers: “If fraternities are to pros- 
per in the university you must find some 
way of getting more work done; the in- 
tellectual life must be quickened.” The 
Cornell president emphasizes three es- 
pecial dangers to proper university life 
in the present development of the frater- 
nity spirit: there is the tendency to di- 
vide into groups which in the very nature 
of things become antagonistic; there is 
the development of a class system, or 
caste spirit, that gives rise to rivalry be- 
tween fraternities and independents or 
among the fraternities themselves; and 
there is the growing tendency to luxuri- 
ous fraternity houses and living. It is 
not easy , he affirmed, for men to work 
when their main purpose is to live in fine 
houses, to have a good time and to give 
what is left to the professors. 





At the request of the “ Committee on 
Papers,” the Rev. Chas. Coppens, S.J., 
now a member of the faculty of St. Ig- 








natius College, Chicago, read a paper be- 
fore the Latin Section of the Educational 
convention held in that city last week. 
The theme suggested by the Committee 
inviting Father Coppens was: “ Jesuit 
methods in teaching Latin.” The topic 
offered apt opportunity to present to the 
many teachers in attendance a sketch of 
the Jesuit “ Ratio Studiorum,” so fruitful 
of results in older days before the mul- 
tiplicity of courses now in vogue had 
done so much to render literary culture 
uncommon among us. The well-known 
method of the system still in use among 
the Jesuits, in which thoroughness of 
work in precepts, models and practice is 
insisted upon, was carefully detailed in 
all its steps through the seven years of 
classical work in academic and college 
grades. The speaker touched also upon 
another distinguishing feature of Jesuit 
training. This is the custom of hav- 
ing one professor in charge of a class 
in all the literary work mapped out for 
the students of the class—in Latin, Greek 
and English. In an interesting manner 
he pointed out the obviously great ad- 
vantages accruing to thoroughness in the 
study of language and literature through 
the directive control of one and the same 
capable teacher, who drills his students 
in the comparative grammar of these 
three languages and exemplifies the pre- 
cepts of rhetoric, poetry and composition 
by models taken from the classics of all 
three tongues. The old ways are not 
without profitable suggestiveness to the 
new ways common in our modern peda- 
gogics. 


ART 


Henry Mosler’s recently finished “ Lib- 
erty Bell,” which has been on exhibition 
at the Knoedler Gallery, has attracted much 
attention. Called historical by courtesy it 
belongs more strictly to the general class. 
The face of the old bell-ringer is rightly 
stern and his figure is admirable in pose, 
action and character. The background and 
foreground are a little monotonous in treat- 
ment. Even wood can be animated and 
the interior of a belfry have a certain pic- 
turesqueness of its own. But taking the 
picture altogether it is a vivid and inspir- 
ing page out of our great national history, 
instinct with the genius of patriotism. 

A real treat, to be enjoyed in almost soli- 
tude, at the Wunderlich Galleries, was the 
collection of Whistler etchings and engrav- 
ings. One is tempted at times to think 
Whistler at his best when he is painting; 
when one gets a good and fairly complete 
survey of his line-work as in this showing, 
the artistry of the man seems stamped 
more indelibly on his production in black 
and white. Few craftsmen have been so 
intelligent, so thoughtful, so refined, so deli- 
cate, so subtle of selection, so economical of 
sign. The early etchings made in Paris are 
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here, the London series, the Venice series 
and the later prints taken from plates done 
in his latter manner, the copper sometimes 
retouched after a long term of years. It 
would have been interesting to see Whist- 
ler, tool in hand. That his plates were re- 
touched is well known but may he not also 
have subjected them to a learned series 
of effacings to reduce them to such perfect 
sobriety of expression and to such elo- 
quence of blanks. 

There are water-views suggested merely 
by a few tiny scratches of cloud and shore- 
line; glimpses of his beloved Thames in 
which the eye is given only a couple of 
miniature masts and a hull curve, and the 
noble old river in some manner shows it- 
self, virgin of any mark of point or needle. 
These views of London are as characteris- 
tic and as suggestive in their few inches as 
a chapter of Henry James. Whistler’s 
etchings are not new matter but their mar- 
vellous quality remains. 

The Martin collection, sold at auction, at- 
tracted a good deal of notice while it was 
on view at the American Art Galleries. It 
showed, obviously, the taste of an amateur 
and the sculptures in particular, mostly 
replicas, looked exceedingly tame and old- 
fashioned. Really excellent specimens were 
those of the Barbizon School. Millet’s 
“Water Carrier” must have been painted 
in the early days for there is hardness in 
the outlines and a want of atmosphere. The 
“Going to Work—Dawn of Day” is on the 
contrary full of mysterious beauty, of ae- 
rial contours, and of those impressions of 
form and shadow that bring to mind the 
plastic effects of sculpture. This canvas, 
of twenty-one inches by eighteen, went for 
fifty thousand dollars . (Purchased by H. 
S. Herry, Philadelphia.) A gem _ was 
Dupré’s small “Sunset and Windmill,” so 
poetic, so picturesque, and so rich in depth 
and color. Diaz had an exceptionally fine 
painting in his “ Bathers,” the little figures, 
softly and potentially modelled, standing 
out vividly against the luxuriant green. An- 
other canvas of first order was Corot’s 
“Charette,” full of his peculiar tremulous 
silvery tone, as of rain mixed with light on 
a pearly cloud-day. Fromentin’s “ March 
of Arabs in the Desert” should be men- 
tioned for it has, in spite of its limited di- 
mensions, a world of sky and sand, and 
immense suggestion, in its trim lines of 
travelers in the wilderness. 

An interesting group of paintings by 
associates was offered to view recently in 
the Macdowell Club Rooms. Fourteen 
watercolors by Mr. La Farge occupied the 
first section. In quality his decorative sub- 
jects and sketches for stained glass ex- 
celled. The “ Resignation,” in particular, 
has, besides its powerful color, a symbolic 
felicity of pose. The “Strange thing lit- 
tle Kiosai saw in the River,” a severed 
head floating, has a certain gruesomeness of 
interest. Mr. W. Chase shows two admir- 





able pastels of the “ Shinnecock Hills,” and 
“ Near the Sea.” So their titles read. Miss 
Beaux has an interesting slightly peculiar 
portrait of a young lady in white reclining 
against a blue and white patterned cre- 
tonne; a not very pleasant singularity is 
that the light eyes are keyed to match 
those of a cat perched upon the sitter’s 
shoulder. Mr. Irving Wiles sends a por- 
trait of his daughter, scarlet cap and white 
sweater against a background of October 
woods. The serious, young face in profile 
is sympathetic and attractive. 

Miss Jane Peterson’s recent exhibition at 
the Knoedler Galleries, showed sketches in 
oils, of many lands and many peoples, open 
in workmanships and broad touch. Light 


‘and color in them are paramount consid- 


erations. The pictures of Venice were par- 
ticularly successful and true to nature. It 
is a pity that some of these canvases have 
an unsatisfactory look of hasty work, un- 
digested impressions and paint put on with- 
out sufficient previous observation and 
study. 

Abundance of beautiful color and sub- 
jects varying from Rotterdam to Florence 
and Tokyo to New York, mark the showing 
of the American Water Color Society now 
in progress. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The speeches delivered before the mem- 
bers of the first Congress of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals held in 
Philadelphia last week were full of the 
“meat that strengthens.” Catholics may 
not find it possible to endorse all of the 
principles underlying the new movement 
for clean citizenship which the Congress 
approves, but no Christian can fail to be 
comforted by words such as these of former 
Governor Curtis Guild, of Massachusetts: 
“The dangers that threaten a free, popu- 
lar government come not from this religion 
or that religion, but from irreligion. Athe- 
ism and anarchy are sisters. Strip from 
man the sense of responsibility to God and 
you dissolve by the same act his sense of 
responsibility to man. No republic of 
atheists has ever endured.” 

Regretting his inability to attend the 
Congress of the Playground Association of 
America, which met in Pittsburg last week, 
President Taft sent a strong letter in- 
dorsing the work of the organization. He 
affirms that he knows nothing which will 
contribute more to the strength and moral- 
ity of boys and girls compelled to remain 
part of urban populations in this country 
than the institution in their cities of play- 
grounds where their hours of leisure can 
be occupied by rational and healthful ex- 
ercise. The advantage he finds in these 
playgrounds is twofold: The vicious 
tendencies promoted in a life of idleness 
and confinement in a narrow city space, in 
houses and cellars and unventilated dark 








rooms are easily curbed in the wholesome 
openness of God’s sunshine; while an op- 
portunity for earnest and joyous play im- 
proves the health, develops the muscles, 
expands the lungs and teaches useful les- 
sons of self-restraint and patient effort. 

The congress, which was the third an- 
nual meeting of the Playground Associa- 
tion, began its sessions with representatives 
present from forty, cities. The convention 
lasted several days. In connection with 
the event a special meeting was held in 
which the represemtatives discussed “a 
safer and saner Fourth of July.” It was 
argued that there is too much danger at- 
tached to the present haphazard method of 
celebrating the day, and that concerted 
action on the part of the cities will reduce 
the number of deaths and accidents, per- 
mitting, at the same time, the children to 
have just as enjoyable a time. 





Charles M. Pepper, a special agent who 
has been investigating fiscal affairs in 
Europe, sends to the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor a report which forms an 
important contribution to current discus- 
sion of the proposed income tax. The 
report shows for the year ending March 
31, 1909, the revenue from the income tax 
in Great Britian was $165,000,000, thus 
making the tax the greatest single source 
of income, exceeding the excise imports 
by $1,500,000 and the customs receipts by 
$23,000,000. There is an interesting sketch 
of the manner of levying the tax and a 
luminous analysis of the various sources 
from which this immense revenue ig drawn. 
One feature of the report is the amount of 
British income received from investments 
abroad. Although there is a large income 
from abroad which cannot be identified as 
such in the assessments the income dis- 
closed from this source in 1907 was $395,- 
000,000. 

Since two-thirds of the tax is collected 
indirectly, it is not possible to give the 
exact number of individual income tax- 
payers. Business and professions and em- 
ployés of the government and public com- 
panies paid taxes on $3,000,000,000. Twenty 
individuals and ninety-two firms paid as- 
sessments on incomes of $250,000 and up- 
wards. Assessments on incomes ranging 
between $50,000 and $250,000 numbered 
4,200, and from $25,000 to $50,000, 4,800. 
The assessment on incomes between $800 
and $1,000 numbered $238,000, and on in- 
comes under $800 are exempt from the 
tax and graduated abatements are al- 
lowed on incomes between $800 and $2,500. 





All white men in the Congo Free State 
are showing interest in the trial for libel 
of two American missionaries, the Rev. 
William Morrison and the Rev. W. H. 
Sheppard, which began in Leopoldville 
May 20. The suit is brought by one of the 
concessionaire companies called the “ Ka- 
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sai Trust,” which has a monopoly of rub- 
ber gathering in the Kasai region. Dam- 
ages in the sum of $20,000 are claimed 
from each of the missionaries for “calu- 
mnious denunciation.” The suit may be 
considered practically one of the Belgian 
government against the missionaries, since 
the government holds half of the stock of 
the Kasai Trust, and a majority of its 
directors are Belgian officials. In sub- 
stance the charges the missionaries are 
accused of having made “calumniously ” 
are those contained in the reports sent out 
by the late American Consul at Boma, 
James Smith, and the British Consul, Cap- 
tain W. G. Thesiger. These reports charge 
the trust with cruelty and extortion in 
dealing with the natives. 





In an interesting interview Joseph 
Murray, Acting Commissioner of Immi- 
gration at Ellis Island, declares that im- 
migration furnishes the one trustworthy 
barometer of the times. “Think about 
it a second,” he said, “and you will see 
why the poor people who flock to our 
shores are sensitive and sensible to con- 
ditions over here. Almost all of them 
have friends somewhere in this country, 
and very few of them come except on 
American advices. When work grows 
slack here in the States word gets back 
home pretty quickly. It is passed along 
on the other side that this is not a good 
time to go to America, and intending emi- 
grants take the scare immediately. Stock 
Exchange panics are nothing to them, 
business failures are nothing, the shadow 
of coming events in the news of the day 
passes unnoticed, but when word goes 
home that the emigrant can find no work 
the tide of immigration is checked. It 
begins to flow gradually as work again 
absorbs the idle man in this country. 
Word reaches the waiting thousands in the 
old country that there is work here and 
there. As soon as the incoming stream are 
all employed and there is still a demand 
for more laborers the figures of immigra- 
tion approach the high-water mark.” 

The figures of official reports appear to 
confirm Mr. Murray’s declaration. When 
business was contracting in the spring and 
summer of 1907 the immigration record 
was remarkably high; in October of that 
year, when the financial world was con- 
vulsed, 100,000 immigrants landed at Ellis 
Island against 88,000 the year before, the 
undercurrent of the depression, the actu- 
ality of no employment had not yet reached 
labor across the seas. In 1908 when the 
shock had passed but whilst men were out 
of work as a result of it immigration 
records fell enormously, in fact it was said 
the foreigners were going out of the land 
faster than they were coming in all last 
year. The figures certainly show that 


while the immigrant does not make busi- 
ness, he shows how business is, when work 








is plentiful or when it is scarce. The con- 
clusion is calculated to allay fear, regarding 
the business outlook, for, as Mr. Murray 
adds, prospects now seem bright for a 
record-breaking year in immigration. 





The same report offers interesting details 
concerning the disposition of the multitudes 
landing upon our shores. Of late the Gov- 
ernment has been making strenuous efforts 
to distribute immigrants throughout the 
country wherever labor is most needed. 
Regarding the success of these efforts the 
Acting Commissioner says: 

“They come back here two or three 
weeks after they land to get another chance 
at offers which had no interest for them 
when they first arrived. It is then that 
Government agents succeed in transport- 
ing most of them to the West and North- 
west, and then, too, that the immigration 
commissioners from the several States 
have a chance to talk business with them. 
On arriving immigrants have high ideas, 
and New York is their Mecca, but after a 
few weeks of hard city life they are, in 
large numbers, willing to try smaller places 
or to move back to the farms or other 
open places of labor.” ‘ 





Secretary of War Dickinson went to 
Panama two weeks ago on an official tour 
of inspection of the Canal Zone. Since 
then he has been over every inch of the 
canal on foot, has examined the operation 
of all departments, has met every execu- 
tive head ,and has been in touch with the 
different classes of the working forces. 
His satisfaction with conditions is ex- 
pressed in his word to the newspaper cor- 
respondents as he was preparing to leave 
for Washington: “I am very much 
pleased with the organization here and 
with the way the work is progressing.” 





On May 19, 1775, a body of colonists of 
Mecklenburg County in the Carolinas met 
in an all-night conference to discuss the 
differences existing at that time between 
the colonies and the mother-country. 
Resolutions signed by a committee of 
twenty-seven were adopted, and these reso- 
lutions constitute the now famed Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence. 
Before the meeting broke up news of the 
battle of Lexington was received and 
great enthusiasm prevailed. A copy of 
the resolutions was sent to the Continental 
Congress then in session at Philadelphia. 
Charlotte, N. C., outdid itself in its three- 
days’ celebration, May 18, 19, 20, 1909, com- 
memorative of this first demonstration of 
the kind to take place among the American 
colonists and which preceded the Phila- 
delphia declaration by one year’s time 
President and Mrs. Taft were guests on 
the last day of the celebration. 





Members and promoters of the Holy 
gc 





Name Society will wish success to the 
enforcement of the law passed on May 
15 by the Wisconsin Legislature making 
it a misdemeanor to swear profanely in 
public. The bill as first introduced 
simply prohibited swearing in the pres- 
ence of minors under eighteen years of age. 
When the bill reached the Senate in that 
form, an amendment striking out the ref- 
erence to age was made. The amend- 
ment has been adopted and the bill passed. 
It is to be hoped that other states wiil 
follow the example thus set. 


SCIENCE 


We learn from Cosmos of May 1 that 
the earthquake which shook the Iberian 
Peninsula on the 23rd of April last, was 
first felt at Lisbon at 5 o’clock in the even- 
ing of that day. There were repeated 
shocks, accompanied by subterranean 
rumblings, and they were renewed with 
more or less intensity on the 24th and 
25th. On the 23d the disturbance extended 
also over the greater part of Spain, where 
shocks were felt at Madrid, Valladolid, 
Cacérés, Malaga, etc. 

The damage resulting has been consider- 
able, notably in Portugal along both banks 
of the Tagus, and in Spain in the suburbs 
of Madrid. A number of houses have 
fallen, thereby giving rise to dangerous 
fires; churches, too, have had their walls 
cracked. Sad to relate the number of 
victims is also considerable, especially in 
Portugual. The numbers given are 50 
dead, more than 150 wounded and 120 
missing. 

From the seismographical records of the 
University of Coimbra in Portugal it is 
inferred that the centre of the disturb- 
ance was situated either in the sea close 
to the Portuguese coast or on the Portu- 
guese mainland; most propably it was sub- 
marine. The instruments of the Observa- 
tory of the Jesuits on the Ebro in Tor- 
tosa, Spain, registered a shock the ampli- 
tude of whose oscillations was the great- 
est experienced in the four years during 
which the seismographical records have 
been made in this observatory. The ter- 
restrial movements here lasted five hours 
and forty-nine minutes. 

The region affected is one of those sub- 
ject to frequent earthquake shocks. Es- 
pecially is this true of Portugal near the 
mouth of the Tagus. Not to mention the 
historical earthquake which destroyed Lis- 
bon on November 1, 1755, there were no- 
table shocks in this locality on November 
11, 1858; on February 21, 1890, and on the 
9th of August and the 14th of September, 
1903. All were of submarine origin, 
which goes far towards corroborating the 
inferences of the Coimbra observers. 





The report that the different Jesuit col- 
leges throughout the United States were 
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to make a systematic and concerted study 
of seismic disturbances and to perfect ap- 
paratuses in order to aid science to solve 
the earthquake problem, is explained by 
Rev. Father J. Ricard, S.J., who presides 
over the astronomical and seismical depart- 
ment of Santa Clara College, Cal., in an 
interview in the San Jose Herald, of 
March 2. 

“Pursuing the initiative of Rev. Fred- 
erick Odenbach, S.J., of St. Ignatius’ Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Ohio,” he says, “some 
twelve or fifteen Jesuit colleges in the 
United States have formed a Seismological 
association in connection with the Seismo- 
logical Society of America, established on 
this coast, and now spreading all over the 
world, mainly through the efforts of Prof. 
A. G. McArdle, of San Francisco. This 
association of Jesuit scientists will greatly 
commend itself to the scientific world by 
the fact that there will be perfect unity 
all through; the same instruments, the 
same seismograms, the same interpreta- 
tion of records, and all these evenly dis- 
tributed oVer the vast area of the United 
States. Some will be located on or near 
the earthquake belts or zones and others 
at great distances from them. In this 
way some records will inscribe the great 
oscillatory movements near their seismo- 
graph and make known to the world how 
a big shake in San Francisco is no stranger 
in Massachusetts or Louisiana, or even in 
Europe. 

“Professor Lawson, head of the great 
geological department of the State Uni- 
versity and now president of the Seismo- 
logical Society of America, has highly 
recommended the Weichert machines, 
made at Gé6ttingen, Germany. Professor 
Odenbach, of Cleveland, himself an adept 
in instrumental seismology, also declares 
that the Weichert machines are far superior 
to those which have hitherto been in use, 
not excepting the efficient machines of 
Professor Omiori, of Tokio, Japan. It 
was therefore natural that the order for 
the new instruments to be used in all 
Jesuit colleges should be sent to Germany. 
Santa Clara College has already ordered 
one horizontal and one vertical seismo- 
graph, together with a contact clock that 
may be regulated to the sidereal time of 
the observatory or the standard time sent 
here from the Mare Island Observatory 
or the Lick Observatory. It is hoped that 
by sttch a concentration of efforts as is 
_ possible in the united Jesuit colleges the 

prediction of seismic phenomena may be 
initiated and perfected, and people may be 
fationally put on their guard without an 
undue effect on their morbid sensibility 
of the fearful. Ignorance breeds fear; 
science dispels it.” 





America is splendid. 
T. A. Daty. 
Phila. Catholic Standard and Times. 





ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


—The Society of the Catholic Teachers 
of the German Empire has just issued 
its eleventh year book. There are eight- 
een thousand men among its members. 
Women teachers have a separate society. 
Both societies consist exclusively of lay 
teachers. 

It is very gratifying to see with what 
earnestness these educators always uphold 
the rights of the Church. As new school 
laws are in preparation regarding inspec- 
tion of the schools and regulation of teach- 
ers’ salaries, the society insists that before 
aught else, the right of the Church to the 
exclusive management of religious instruc- 
tion be expressly acknowledged by law. 
Much space is also given in the year book 
to the various efforts that are being made 
against immoral literature and _ pictures. 
The teachers are urged to take an active 
part in the work of the men’s societies for 
the suppression of public immorality. 


—The Albertus Magnus Society 
founded in Germany in 1897, to 
port promising young men in the pur- 
suit of university studies and to pro- 
mote the growth of an educated Catholic 
laity. Ecclesiastics are excluded and each 
diocese has a separate organization which 
takes care of its own applicants. One- 
fifth of all revenues are transmitted to the 
central administration to pe used for appli- 
cants from Protestant districts. The 
members pay twenty-five cents a year or 
$25 for life membership. The society re- 
ceives many extraordinary donations. The 
support granted to the students is con- 
sidered as a loan, to be paid back by those 
who have finished their studies In 1906 
the society paid out $2,000 to five hundred 
and fifty students. The diocesan branch 
of Cologne in 1908 expended $8,000, and 
$30,000 from 1900 to 1908. There are also 
endowments for the support of students 
made by certain families. The number of 
these endowments is constantly increasing. 
Cardinal Fischer called this society the 
most important after that of St. Boni- 
face. 

—Longer than in any other country did 
the Lutherans of Norway retain the an- 
cient doctrines they took with them when 
separating from the Catholic Church. Of 
late, however, German rationalism has 
forced an entry and is defended and propa- 
gated from the chairs of the University 
of Christiania and preached from the pul- 
pits of the land, though it meets with the 
energetic resistance of the people. Last 
year a “free” faculty of theology was es- 
tablished in opposition to the state univer- 
sity for the education of orthodox minis- 
ters. The government favors the “mod- 
erns.” A movement is now on foot to 
bring about a separation of Church and 
state, in order to save the faith of the peo- 
ple from state influence. The advocates of 


was 
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the separation are willing to let the Catho- 
lics have a share in the Church property 
which has come down from the times when 
Norway was a Catholic country. Whether 
the Lutherans will have unity enough to 
keep up the struggle for any length of time, 
is of course another question. To meet the 
propagators of German unbelief the Vicar 
Apostolic of Norway, Bishop Fallize, invited 
the German Dominican, Father Wirtz to 
give a course of German sermons during 
Lent in the Catholic church of the Nor- 
wegian sapital. It was attended by large 
crowds of Catholics and Protestants, 
among the latter being a number of 
Lutheran ministers. Only two thousand of 
Norway’s two million inhabitants are 
Catholics. 


—From Dresden comes a denial of the 
report that Prinz Max of Saxony, brother 
of the reigning King of Saxony, has re- 
tired from Fribourg in Switzerland, where 
he is a professor in the theological faculty 
of the university, and that he is suffering 
from a serious illness, which will prevent 
him from continuing his lectures. Prinz 
Max is a Catholic priest. His declaration 
in 1893 of his determination to deny him. 
self his inherited emoluments and honors 
to enter upon his studies for the priest- 
hood caused a great sensation. He received 
the doctorate in theology from the Uni- 
versity of Wurzburg, after completing the 
usual course. Last year he published one 
volume of his lectures, which was very 
favorably received by students, treating as 
it did a subject not often handled by 
Catholic scholars; viz., the Oriental litur- 
gies. It was the intertion of Prinz Max 
to cover the entire field of Oriental liturgy 
in this and subsequent volumes. It is to 
be hoped that he will be spared to spread 
further the good example of his priestly 
life, an example he has given not only by 
his love of learning but by his deep as- 
ceticism. 


—Under Father Raus, late Rector-Major 
of the Redemptorists, the congregation has 
extended all the world over. It now 
counts 17 provinces, 12 sub-provinces, 192 
houses, and 3,700 members, of whom 1,900 
are priests. 


—Mgr Fabre, who succeeds Mgr An- 
drieu as Bishop of Marseilles, was born 
at Crotal, Bouches du Rhone, 1844. He 
was ordained priest in 1867 and began the 
ministry as assistant priest at Saint-Fer- 
riol in Marseilles. It was the custom that 
young priests for whom great hopes were 
entertained should pass their first year of 
priesthood at the Ferriol. The Abbé 
Fabre did not disappoint in his achieve- 
ments. Wherever he was he administered 
the posts assigned to him with the zeal 
and prudence that conciliates reverence and 
wins love. In 1906 Bishop Andrieu of- 
fered him the position of vicar-general, 
but he loved his flock too much to leave 
it. Lately the Pope promoted him to the 
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dignity of Prothonotary Apostolic. The 
choice of the Holy Father has fallen on a 
prelate of great merit. 


—Bishop John L. Spalding, who recently 
resigned the see of Peoria, Ill., because of 
ill-health, was promoted to the titular 
Archbishopric of Scythopolis at the Consis- 
tory of April 30. 


—The new Bishop of Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, the Right Rev. John P. Dowling, 
O.P., was consecrated by Archbishop 
Walsh at Dublin, on May 16. 


been 
Col- 


—Nearly five hundred priests have 
sent out from the North American 
lege, Rome, since that institution was 
opened in 1859. The alumni now min- 
istering in the United States are nearly 
three hundred. Of these Archbishop Far- 
ley, Bishops McDonnell, Burke and Cor- 
rigan; Monsignors Kearney, Barrett, Don- 
nelly and Murphy, with forty-six priests 
sailed from this city last Thursday to at- 
tend the jubilee ceremonies at the college, 
which will begin on June 6. A number of 
the laity were also with the party which 
will be joined abroad by others of the 
alumni including Archbishop O'Connell, 
of Boston. The Apostolic Delegate, Mgr 
Falconio, as the guest of the Alumni 
Association, accompanies them to Rome. 
He will return early in the summer. The 
new Bishop of Cleveland, Mgr Farrelly, 
has been persuaded to alter his original 
program and remain at the college for the 
jubilee. He had intended to start at once 
for his see. 


—An incident of the trip of the battle- 
ship Mississippi up the river of that name 
which seems to have escaped the general 
news purveyor is the interest excited by 
the presence of the Chaplain, the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Reaney, who officiated at several 
Masses and other services during the pas- 
sage of the ship up the river. Father 
Reaney was invited to preach at services 
held specially for the occasion at Plaque- 
mine, Baton Rouge and in St. Louis Cathe- 
dral, New Orleans. The eloquent chap- 
lain’s clear exposition of Catholic truth 
made a deep impression. 


—The Apostolic Delegate Mgr Fal- 
conio dedicated Columbus College, at 
Hawthorne, New York, on May 16. The 


building, which was formerly used as a 
Lutheran school, will be devoted to the 
education exclusively of Italian ecclesias- 
tical students, and will be in charge of the 
Salesian Fathers. It is a gift to them 
from John J. McGrane, of New York. 


—On the spot at Evreka Springs, Ark., 
where the mother of Richard C. Kerens, 
of St. Louis, waved him her last farewell 
when he left the place, he has erected a 
beautiful church to her memory at a cost 
of $60,000. It was dedicated to St. Eliza- 
beth by Archbishop Glennon on May 11. 








OBITUARY 


We chronicle with regret the death of 
ex-Judge Denis O’Brien, who died at his 
home in Watertown, N. Y., on May 18. 
Denis O’Brien was born at Ogdensburg in 
1837, and admitted to the bar in 1861. A 
Democrat in politics, his broad impartiality 
won him the confidence and support of the 
Republican party also. In 1878 he was 
elected mayor of Watertown, and in 1883 
he became Attorney-General for New York. 
In 1889 he was appointed Judge of the 
Court of Appeals for a term of fourteen 
years, and in 1903 he was re-elected with 
the almost unanimous indorsement of the 
Republican members of the State Bar. The 
veteran jurist leaves two sons and three 
daughters. 





Francis O’Connor, a brother of the late 
Joseph O’Connor, of Rochester, N. Y., died 
at his residence in that city May 9, aged 
seventy-six years. He was like his gifted 
brother also inclined to literary occupa- 
tion, and in 1878 was associated with the 
Rey. Dr. Lambert in the publication of the 
Catholic Times. 





Archbishop Francis Joseph von Stein, of 
Munich, Bavaria, died May 4, after oc- 
cupying that important see for eleven 
years. He was born in 1832 of poor par- 
ents, and through the kindness of an aunt 
was enabled to take up the studies for the 
priesthood. In 1879 he became Bishop of 
Wiirzburg, and the indefatigable zeal with 
which he took care of his priests and 
watched over the faithful will ever be re- 
membered. He had the satisfaction of 
seeing the university of his residential 
town acquire world-wide fame under the 
three shining lights of piety and learning, 
Hergenréther, Denzinger and Hettinger. 
Before the troubles of the Schell affair 
broke out the Bishop was transferred to the 
Archiepiscopal See of the capital of Ba- 
varia. In Munich the discrepancy between 
the Bavarian Concordat and the Bavarian 
Constitution makes administration difficult: 
and the number of parishes in the city is 
utterly insufficient, there being only twenty 
for four hundred thousand Catholics. The 
Archbishop did his best, but the obstacles 
were so great that substantially the ques- 
tion remains to be solved by his successor. 





George Meredith, the English novelist, 
died on May 17, at his residence in the 
South of England aged 81 years. His 
books had considerable vogue on this 
side of the Atlantic and “ Diana of the 
Crossways” may be said to have set 
the literary fashion in fiction for his gen- 
eration. His death removes another link 
from the little pre-Raphaelite coterie 
that stirred the Victorian age. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


St. Michael’s Rectory, Sunbury, Pa. 
To the Editor of America: 

I regard your issue of May 15 as worthy 
of special mention because of the wide 
range of interesting and profitable subjects 
treated therein. To me, however, the 
article on “ Missions for Children” was 
particularly pleasing and I am delighted 
that America saw fit to publish that arti- 
cle. A few years ago a young, zealous 
priest of the Passionist Order was engaged 
in this work. He conducted a mission for 
the children of my parish, and the results 
of the mission are as evident to-day as 
on the day of its close. It was a great 
success. The good done during that 
week was so great that I could not ex- 
aggerate it even if I wished to do so. For 
some reason or other this young priest has 
not continued his work, and the same is 
a pity. I also understand that some mem- 
ber or members of the Society of Jesus 
devoted some time to this work with great 
results. To my mind a mission for chil- 
dren, especially in places where there is 
not a Sisters’ school, is well nigh indis- 
pensable. Such a mission should be given 
every two years and during vacation time. 
Apart from the actual amount of knowl- 
edge acquired and the particular good 
accomplished the mission leaves a general 
lasting impression on the minds of the little 
ones; and I dare say that in after years, 
when they have grown into manhood and 
womanhood, the mission of their child- 
hood days—the instruction, the stories, the 
early morning Mass—yes, even the garb of 
the missionary, will have a stimulating ef- 
fect, and save them from many a snare and 
pitfall. May God inspire some good priests 
to take up this glorious work. A great 
harvest awaits them. 

Very truly yours, 
Rev. T. F. X. DouGHErty. 

May, 16, 1909. 





To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Allow me to congratulate America. It 
is excellent. Let me offer a suggestion: 
We priests on the mission field are con- 
stantly exhorting the people to read Cath- 
olic literature; we see the need of it. But 
what is the result? We often open the 
way for good, pious people to be imposed 
upon. Knowing that good Catholics will 
buy books because they are Catholic, and 
recommended by bishops (/mprimatur 
means for them complete recommenda- 
tion), publishing sharps put on the market 
at exorbitant prices books in heavily gilded 
covers, thickly padded with cheap pictures, 
and containing less useful knowledge than 
can be found in a nickel Catechism; and 
our poor people buy them because they 
abound in names and pictures of ecclesi- 
astics. In a little fishing hamlet in my ter- 
ritory a hundred dollars worth of such 
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Catholic (?) literature is gathering dust. 
The agent gathered his “dust” a couple 
of years ago. But those who paid on the 
instalment plan and who refused to pay 
when they found how they had been im- 
posed upon, were brought to time by the 
threat of a lawsuit. 

Just now a worse fraud is about to be 
sprung on just such people. I have re- 
ceived several urgent requests to write the 
history of this parish and send my photo 
to a company that is getting out a “ monu- 
mental” history of the Church in this 
country. What interest is it to my people 
when the church lot was bought in Dink- 
ville, or when the church site was moved 
from Cowpen Branch to Moccasin Creek? 
It is useful to the publishers, and my 
picture would help to sell the “ monu- 
mental” work in my parish. This scheme 
has broad ramifications and some one 
should come out and denounce the outrage, 
and save the people from the fraud. No 
wonder our people are slow to purchase 
Catholic literature. 

AMERICA can do good service by putting 
our people on guard against such publishers 
and publications. 

Rev. M. Mauer, D.D. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 





To the Editor of AMERICA: 

God bless the work.. “Literature and 
Dogmatism,” in America, No. 4, has a 
freshness, force and pungency that whets 
the appetite for another morsel from the 
same hand. 

“Workingmen’s Retreats in Belgium” 
has brought back a wish I have often en- 
tertained for Laymen’s Retreats in Amer- 
ica. Not one Catholic in 10,000 knows what 
an economic and helpful vacation he can 
have while making such a retreat. I had 
this experience as a layman. God will re- 
ward America if it makes Catholics realize 
the immense value of an “indoor” retreat. 
I would suggest that the place, time and 
conditions be made widely known. Nor 
can I see any valid reason why such a 
retreat should be limited to Catholics. I 
believe there are many sincere non-Catho- 
lics who would avail themselves of its 
advantages, if it were properly brought to 
their notice. I am glad you are 
keeping at. the heels—should I say the 
hoofs?—of the Digest. It needs to be 
shadowed. 

R. Wurtz, S.J. 

Macon, Ga. 


’ AWMMMBCAs 6. cb iecdice covers com- 
pletely my fullest anticipation and 
in my humble opinion it is just what the 
Church in America needs. I will consider 


it my duty to recommend it to both clergy 
and laity of the Diocese of Seattle. 
Rr. Rev. Epwarp J. O’Dea, D.D. 
Bishop of Seattle. 


Although I am an old subscriber to the 
dear old Messenger, I gladly welcome the 
change and hasten to avail myself of the 
opportunity to be a charter subscriber of 
the new Review. 

JoserH CAMERON. 

Hornell, N. Y. 





I enclose check for another year’s 
subscription in advance. I shall be very glad 
to do anything in my power to insure the 
success of this magazine, and from con- 
versations I have had with people in 
Brooklyn, believe it will be a great success. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN V. Durry. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WELCOME FROM THE PRESS 


It is to be cordially welcomed and its 
influence will no doubt be helpful to the 
entire American Catholic press.—Catholic 
Citizen. 





The initial number of the new publica- 
tion is so strong that it is safe to say that 
there can be no doubt of its success.—The 
Tidings. 





AMERICA appeals to the great number | 
of educated Catholics throughout the 
country who have long been hoping for 
a general weekly review in which they 
could find a discussion of actual questions | 
and of vital problems from the Catholic 
standpoint. . 

No professional man should miss it. 

All Catholics can help the great work by 
seeing that it is taken by the public libraries 
and put on the tables of reading rooms. 
As an apostolic agency capable of doing 
untold good in the cause of religion, the 
success of this review will be dear to the 
Associates of the Apostleship, an intention 
for earnest prayer and hearty support as 
far as their circumstances will allow.—The | 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 











America will fill a much needed want 
among American Catholics. There are 
hundreds of local Catholic weekly news- 
papers, but not one general Catholic week- 
ly review. * * * There is no paper in 
North or South America similar to this | 
great English Catholic weekly, and the 
editors in bringing out America, have de- 
termined to give American Catholics, 
what has so long been a real need.—The 
Church Bulletin. 


The initial issue of America, the new 
Catholic weekly, which supplanted the 
popular monthly, The Messenger, seems to 
be all the most discriminating might desire 











in the way of a first-class up-to-date 





journal or weekly p@qper. 


Practical in ar- 
rangement and well filled with articles on 
varied subjects, it is neither tedious nor 
too erudite for simple tastes and plain 
readers, yet withal it has much to satisfy 
the minds of the scholars too.—Catholic 
Tribune. 





The initial number of America, it is high 
praise to say, quite fulfils the by no means 
modest expectations aroused by the an- 
nouncement that the Messenger was to give 
way to a “Catholic Review of the Week.” 
Among the needs which the new weekly 
purposes to supply are: “A review and 
conscientious criticism of the life and 
literature of the day, a discussion of actual 
questions and a study of vital problems 
from the Christian standpoint, a record of 
religious progress, a defence of sound 
doctrine, an authoritative statement of the 
position of the Church in the thought and 
activity of modern life, a removal of tra- 
ditional prejudice, a refutation of erro- 
neous news, and a correction of misstate- 
ments about beliefs and practices which 
millions hold dearer than life.” All these 
needs were evidently in mind while the 
first issue of AMERICA was being prepared, 
and they are supplied in a way to make 
us hope that it may have an extended and 
most successful career.—The Ave Maria. 





In letter press, arrangement of topics, 
tone and contents, it gives every promise 
of becoming a model presentation of Catho- 
lic truth and opinion—The Ecclesiastical 
Review. 





The need in our country of an able Cath- 
olic weekly is a most pressing one. To 
AMERICA, which aims to fulfill that need, 
The Catholic World extends a cordial wel- 
come and its heartiest wishes for a long, 
prosperous and successful life-—The Cath- 
olic World. 





AMERICA has been greeted with a cho- 
rus of praise and thanksgiving on the part 
of the Catholic press, which would indicate 
that it really fills a long felt want. AMERI- 
cA, both the country and the periodical, are 
to be congratulated —Herald, Sacramento. 





If the new weekly will succeed in form- 
ing and consolidating the public opinion of 
Catholics upon this continent it will do a 
great work. Its start is made in the great- 
est centre of a great nation. Its road to 
success may be long and wearisome. The 
standard under which it marches, the hopes 
which animate it in its first steps, the cause 
it has in hand will, by stimulating its cour- 
age, make up for trials and discourage- 
ment which too often mark the career of 
Catholic journalism in broad America. We 
wish it many years of success.—Catholic 


| Record. 








